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Events of the Géeek. 





InterEst in the war has been wrenched violently 
from the Caucasian area to the neighborhood of 
Verdun. This great French fortress, which Sarrail 
defended with such skill against the first attack of 
the Crown Prince, has now come once more under 
the assault of the German troops, and the war is 
for the moment the fate of Verdun. It is the chief point 
of the eastern bastion of France, and, more remotely, 
of Paris. If it should fall the Germans east of the line 
from Verdun to St. Mihiel would be able to join hands 


for a march westwards towards Paris. Sarrail steadily 


pushed his advanced cincture of the fortress outward, | 


and it is the outer lines which his successor, Humbert, 
is called upon to defend. From Malancourt to Etain, a 
front of some twenty-five miles was bombarded with great 
violence, and then, on Monday, the first attacks were 
made upon the section between Brabant-sur-Meuse and 
Ornes. The attacks were met by a steady resistance, but 
the French have not been able to prevent the villages 
of Haumont, Brabant, and even Samogneux, with the 
Wavrille Wood, the greater part of Caures Wood, and 
Herbebois falling into German hands. This violent attack 
was not unexpected, though the time and place of its 
It is probable that the Rus- 
sian successes at Erzerum, which now include the cutting 
of the southern line of retreat and the advance upon 
Trebizond, induced the Germans to anticipate their plans. 
Verdun is of far greater consequence than Erzerum, and 


delivery were not known. 





the point of critical importance at present is not whether 
the fortress can be held but what will be the next blow. 
The Germans are now within about nine miles of the 
town, and about three miles of the outer forts. 

* * * 

Ir seems probable that even this assault upon Verdun 
is not the climax of the German offensive, which 
their fear of our projected advance causes them to press 
now before we are able to seize the initiative. For about 
a month the Germans have been preparing a great blow. 
Our own method was, in the case of the September 
offensive, to bombard the whole of the line. This had the 
effect of creating a nervous tension everywhere and an 
uncertainty as to where the main blow would fall. But 
it used up vast quantities of the one necessity upon which 
the success of the offensive would turn.~ The German 
tactics have been to attack small sectors at different parts 
of the line after a short and intense preparation, in which 
trench weapons played a considerable part. Since the last 
week of January no long section has been free from 
German attack, and frequently the enemy has been able 
to seize appreciable lengths of our front line trenches, 
which it is the custom to hold lightly. Even during the 
last week there have been local attacks in Alsace, east of 
Souchez, and north of Ypres, besides that at Verdun. 

* * * 

In Upper Alsace the Germans seized part of the line, 
about 700 yards long by 400 yards deep. At Givenchy 
Wood, east of Souchez, they captured about 890 yards of 
trenches, part of which were regained later. South-east 
of Boesinghe they seized an advanced trench some 400 
yards long. The assault upon Verdun was a far more 
formidable operation. The selected sector of the outer 
defences had been bombarded with great violence when 
the infantry advanced, and elements of seven army corps 
are said to have taken part in the attack. The French 


| line rested upon the Meuse at Brabant-sur-Meuse. 


Eastward lay the village, 
Haumont; farther east still lay the wood of 
Caures, and in the rear of Brabant the village 
of Samogneux. On Tuesday Haumont Wood and 
the salient north of Beaumont were captured. During 
the following night the most vigorous fighting continued 
over a front of nine and a-half miles, and Haumont village 
fell, the French footing in the outskirts being eventually 
given up. Caures Wood had fallen. But a counter- 
attack recovered the greater part of it, though Wavrille 
Wood, on its right, had passed to the Germans. 


K * *% 


wood, and heights of 


Tue fighting continued during Wednesday night, 
when Brabant was evacuated and Samogneux was 
taken. Nearly the whole of Caures Wood was 
recovered by the Germans. On Wednesday, the 
French had already lost some 3,000 prisoners 
and some material. The Germans will undoubtedly 
press their initial advantage, and if they can bring 
up their heavy artillery Verdun may fall. Probably 
there will be a blow at St. Mihiel to assist in rolling up 
the French line in this section, and the main German 
attack may be launched farther west to create a vast 


' salient for envelopment, Yet this is speculation. So far, 
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the Crown Prince has secured distinct advantages; but 
his losses cannot have been slight. It remains to be seen 
whether the strong place which hasresisted so long cannot 
be defended to the end of the war. The advance has not 
been pressed to the critical point, and it is difficult to 
believe that men like Joffre and Castlenau will allow 
the fortress to be in jeopardy. The Germans have 
achieved a limited success, but we shall be surprised if 
there is not a heavier bolt in their quiver. But they 
resurrect the war of manceuvres at their peril. 
* * 7 

Tue Grand Duke has pressed his successes in 
Armenia. The Erzerum garrison and army were not able 
to retreat south by a good road; but the west and east 
were open to them. The former led to Trebizond, the 
latter through Bitlis to Mosul and Baghdad. After the 
capture of the fortress the Russians took Akhlat on the 
northern shores of Lake Van, and Mush on the Bitlis to 
Mosul road. By this stroke the southern line of escape 
was cut, and the Russians were able to clear the whole 
Van district. At each town the Russian advance was 
resisted. The northern flank has been thrown along the 
shore of the Black Sea towards Trebizond, which is 
reported to be evacuated. This is an important advanced 
supply base, and its fall into the hands of the Russians 
would be very inconvenient for the Turks. 

* . * 

Ir the Russians can press their advantage with 
sufficient vigor, and can cut the Baghdad railway to the 
south, the whole atmosphere of the war in this area will 
be changed. The Turkish position at Baghdad will 
become immediately critical, and the vision of a Turkish 
advance upon Egypt will pass, probably for ever. There 
is significant evidence of demoralization in the Turkish 
reports which represent the capture of Erzerum as a 
barren triumph. The Russian communiqué states that 
the forts were full of Turkish dead, and the losses in the 
Erzerum battles alone have been put at about 40,000. 
Everything would suggest that the Turks did their best 
to hold Erzerum, but that they were out-generalled ; and 
there is evidence that they are still in that position. 

* * * 

Tue “ Moewe”’ has sent to Teneriffe a distinctly 
unpleasant reminder of her existence. A British ship, 
the “ Westburn,’’ put into Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, on Tues- 
day, flying the German flag and with a German prize 
crew on board. She carried 206 prisoners taken from 
the British vessels ‘“ Flamenco,’’ ‘‘ Horace,’’ “ Clan 
Mactavish,” “ Edinburgh,’’ and “ Cambridge ’’ (or “ Cor- 
bridge ’’?), and the Belgian vessel ‘“ Luxembourg.’’ If 
the “ Cambridge’’ can be identified with the “ Cor- 
bridge ’’ the German raider has now accounted for 
thirteen vessels, which represented a value of about 
£1,500,000. The “ Westburn’”’ passed several British 
and French warships on her way to port, and it is in this 
lies the serious danger of the German raider, which is 
supposed to be the fruit steamer “ Ponga.’’ Commander 
Badewitz disembarked his prisoners, and, then within 
the twenty-four hours allowed him, left harbor, and 
scuttled his ship in territorial waters, beyond which a 
British cruiser was lying. The problem which the Ger- 
mans have set us in this raider is as difficult as it is 
critical. It is clear that if British shipping is to be left 
to the mercy of a vagrant German auxiliary, or 
auxiliaries, cunningly disguised and skilfully used, the 
time may come when we may find it difficult to meet all 
the calls on our merchant service. It is necessary that 
the situation be dealt with at once. 

* * * 
Wirt the capitulation of the German force on the 





hill of Mora, the conquest of Cameroon, the German 
West African colony, is complete. The campaign thus 
successfully concluded is a fitter subject for fiction than 
for mere sober history. In accordance with a fairly 
constant practice, we opened the campaign with two 
expeditions which were almost annihilated. But having 
done so much to demonstrate the persistence of our 
quality, we settled down to the business in earnest. 
Duala, the chief town, fell six weeks from the beginning 
of the war, owing to its situation on the sea-board ; but 
it was fifteen months before the new provisional capital, 
Yaunde, fell to Colonel Georges with a British force. 
The bulk of the German forces then retired to Spanish 
Guinea, and were interned. The interval between the 
capture of Duala and that of Yaunde was occupied by 
the French, Belgian, and British troops clearing the 
country, in small detachments. They had to fight their 
way through forests and bush country, they were assisted 
by small naval expeditions up the Cameroon rivers, their 
progress was a succession of exploits, minor only as to the 
dimensions of the forces engaged. Guns were brought 
incredible distances by water to assist in battering down 
the German defences. For patience, resource, daring, 
few campaigns can equal this which Major-General Dobell 
has now brought to a successful conclusion. 

East Africa is now the last German colony left. 

. * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Philip Snowden introduced the 
question of peace, in a speech of great feeling and power 
of statemen¢, the points in which were the growing peace 
sentiment in Germany, the probability of a military 
deadlock, his belief that an inconclusive ending would 
sicken the nations of war, and the glory that would attach 
to the country that would be the first to recognize this 
vital fact. Mr. Trevelyan followed on similar lines. The 
Prime Minister made some play with the logical dilemma 
which Mr. Snowden’s speech suggested—that he seemed 
at the same time to believe in stalemate and to say that 
even a military victory could only terminate in a truce 
rather than a real peace. This is perhaps verbal play ; 
the real question is—How can we_ re-establish 
Europe on a basis of enduring peace? This high 
matter Mr. Asquith did not touch, though it 
is important to note that he reaffirmed his Dublin 
speech, which laid down the outlines of a plan for the 
future partnership of Europe. He contented himself 
with repeating the famous phrases of his Guildhall 
formula, merely adding Serbia to Belgium as the ward 
of the Allies against German oppression. We re-quote 
the words :— 


German 


“We shall never sheathe the sword, which we have 
not lightly drawn, until Belgium, and I will add Serbia, 
recovers in full measure all, and more than all, that 
she has sacrificed, until France is adequately secured 
against the menace of aggression, until the rights of 
the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed upon an 
unassailable foundation, and until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” 


The House received the speech with general acclamation. 
* * * 

Tue Duma met this week, after a long and anxious 
adjournment, in a mood of optimism and good-feeling. 
The fall of Erzerum goes far to explain it, and the Tsar 
seized the occasion by a most happy inspiration. He 
attended the “Te Deum’’ in the chapel of the Duma’s 
Palace, took his seat in his box at the opening debate, 
and addressed an informal little speech of the utmost 
cordiality to the members, who thronged around him as 
he left. This was his first visit to the Duma since 1906, 
and clearly it marks a change of feeling, if not as yet of 
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policy. The strain, the coldness, and the suspicions of 
last summer seem to have passed. The new Premier, M. 
Sturmer, made a brief and rather colorless speech, but 
it, too, is encouraging. “The Government,’’ he said, 
“knew that the urgent needs of domestic re-organization 
would have to be met, and war could not prevent the 
evolution of political thought.’’ This is not exactly a 
promise of reform, but it is a great advance on M. 
Goremykin’s favorite formula that everything must wait 


until after the peace. 
* * % 


M. Sazonorr’s comprehensive survey of the whole 
foreign field included several interesting points. He was 
at pains to tell the Germans that the Allies did not 
“seriously think of sweeping away a nation of seventy 
millions,’’ but as yet the Germans hardly cherish that 
fear. He went on to insist “that Prussianism must be 
crushed once for all,’’ and defined it as “ ruthless egoism 
and a passion for plunder.’’ He noted that the Allies 
have secured unity without sacrificing independence, 
while Germany’s allies have become vassals. After many 
compliments to France and England, he reaffirmed the 
programme of reunion for Poland, with full autonomy. 
To Sweden he addressed a frankly-worded and evidently 
anxious message of assurance. Russia did not covet a 
Swedish port ; she would soon have a new ice-free port of 
her own on the Arctic, and it is “in quite another direc- 
tion’’ that she seeks an outlet. He touched with some 
humor on the Berlin-Baghdad scheme, and suggested the 
creation of a new Caliphate of Berlin. An entirely fresh 
suggestion was the invitation to America to conclude 
“an economic rapprochement ’’ with Russia. 

* * * 

On Monday the Prime Minister moved a further 
Vote of Credit for £420,000,000, which brings our total 
war expenditure to £2,082,000,000, a sum, said Mr. 
Asquith, which the imagination could not grasp. The daily 
expenditure has not, however, yet reached five millions, 
and it appears to be receding. But if the war lasts till the 
end of next year (the financial period) the total cost will 
by £3,500,000,000. Last year’s expenditure amounted 
to £1,420,000,000, of which £423,000,000 consisted of 
advances to Allies. The Prime Minister did not say 
definitely whether these sums were of the character of 
loans or not. The Chancellor of the Exchequer added a 
very assuring account of the state of British credit, which 
should be read with the Prime Minister’s speech. 

* & * 

THE two days’ discussion of our blockade in the 
House of Lords was decidedly reassuring. Lord Syden- 
ham introduced his motion calling for its tightening in a 
moderate speech. He thought that the chief leakage was 
in oils and fats, and his best point (which remained 
unanswered) was that the continued fall of the German 
Exchange in neutral countries is itself evidence that she 
is their debtor to a large amount, and must, therefore, be 
making heavy purchases. Lord Charles Beresford wanted 
liberty for our “ all-powerful fleet” to act as it pleased, 
and Lord Devonport produced what seemed to be serious 
evidence of large purchases of iron ore. Lord Lans- 
downe’s reply was largely a repetition of Sir Edward 
Grey’s recent speech, but contained some new facts, 
hotably the figures of the Dutch and Scandinavian 
imports of oils, fats, grain, and fodder for January, 
which were in every case considerably below their normal 
average before the war. Cotton, wool, and rubber have 
been wholly excluded, and German exports entirely 


stopped. 


Lorp Emmort’s further testimony, as the head of 
the War Trade Department, was valuable. He stated 


* 7 * 














that for the whole year 1915 the excess of the imports 
of wheat, grain, and fodder into Holland and Scandinavia 
was only one per cent. of their usual imports, and if it all 
went to Germany, would amount only to one-half per 
cent. of her normal imports. He was satisfied that 
copper had been entirely stopped, but he had no informa- 
tion about iron ore. His conclusion is that there is now 
“no serious leakage.’’ There remains, of course, the 
larger question raised by Lord Loreburn, who doubted 
whether even the most stringent blockade could do much 


to shorten the war. 
* * * 


Tue hope that permission might be granted to the 
American Poles to send food to Poland was not finally 
excluded by the British reply, and, in the interests of 
this sorely-tried race, everyone must wish for a reason- 
able arrangement. The reply of the German Govern- 
ment to the British charges has now been given in the 
official ‘‘ North German Gazette.’’ It is pointed out that 
Poland never was self-supporting in the matter of food, 
and always imported grain from Russia. This alone 
would explain some shortage now. Secondly, when the 
Russian Army withdrew last summer, it systematically 
cleared the whole eastern portion, carrying off supplies of 
food with it, or else destroying them, in obedience to the 
tradition of 1812. The fact that the Germans have sent 
grain out of Poland is admitted, but it is explained that 
this was done only because in the existing conditions it 
had to be ground in mills across the German frontier. 
Detailed figures are given which show that an exact 
balance in money value was kept up between the grain 
taken out of Poland and the flour returned to it. If 
this is an honest statement of fact, we may hope that the 
American system applied to Belgium may eventually be 
extended to Poland. 

* * * 

Tue “ Law Journal” has a very pungent comment 
on the case of the King v. Halliday, under which it is 
clear that a “considerable number ” of British subjects 
are being kept in prison indefinitely, and at the sugges- 
tion of the judges that a fair alternative exists in the 
shape of recourse to the Advisory Committee. The 
** Law Journal ’’ adds :— 


“That, of course, is no equivalent to trial, even 
though a judge presides over the committee deputed to 
consider the ‘representations,’ for all the elementary 
conditions of a trial are absent; there is no statement 
of the facts constituting the charge, no indication what- 
ever of the evidence in support of it, no opportunity 
for the accused to examine witnesses or docu- 
ments, no right even for him to appear before 
his accusers or the committee. The privilege 
of making ‘representations’ is in these circum- 
stances no security; it is a mere mockery, for 
it imposes on the accused the impossible burden of 
proving a negative, and reverses entirely the regular 
course of justice.” 

a” * * 

WE greatly regret to record the death of Sir Laurence 
Gomme, for some time Town Clerk of London. Sir 
Laurence was one of the really great men whom the 
earlier work of the London County Council attracted, 
and to whom the revival of London as a centre of 
intellectual and administrative force was due. Sir 
Laurence brought to this splendid work the mind and 
equipment of the antiquarian, the scholar, the 
administrator, and the civic enthusiast. If London had 


had more of a soul to revive, Gomme’s imaginative zeal 
would have done more for it than it actually achieved. 
When the impulse communicated by the earlier Councils 
died away, some of his work also receded. But the 
London Museum remains as its signal monument. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE CRISIS OF THE WAR. 


No member of Parliament need fear to speak out the 
passion which must fill all good men’s breasts to end a 
war that is eating the heart out of Europe. Peace was 
the end the world sought amid the distractions of July, 
1914. Peace remains its unfulfilled hope in February, 
1916, and the military news of the hour records the 
growing intensity of the struggle to determine the side 
on which the balance of physical strength shall lie. In 
such an hour statesmen hold their breath or their 
tongues, and Mr. Asquith, answering Mr. Snowden’s 
sincere and passionate challenge on Wednesday for a 
further statement of British policy, contented himself with 
rehearsing the terms of his Guildhall speech, delivered 
in the autumn of 1914. We think a further and clearer 
exposition of the political and moral case of the Allies 
was required. The war has marched with a devastating 
stride since November, 1914, and the immense 
task of reconstruction for which it calls is one to which 
a far-seeing statesman may well summon the imagination 
of every country engaged in it. Within the lines of 
rhetorical compression on which Mr. Asquith’s mind so 
often moves, his Guildhall statement was, of course, 
pertinent enough. We shall prosecute the war, said 
the Prime Minister, until Belgium and Serbia have been 
more than reinstated, -France ‘‘ secured ’’ from the threat 
of a third aggression, the rights of the small nationalities 
guaranteed, and the Prussian military ‘‘ domination ’’ 
‘* wholly and finally destroyed.’’ 
a statement of terms. 


This is not, of course, 
It is rather a description 
of the military situation on which we will consent to 
make terms, coupled with a hint of the minimum which 
will content, us. M. Sazonoff, and 
stage, M. Briand, spoke to a similar measure. 
The Russian Minister drew, we think, a proper 
distinction, which Mr. Asquith might also have empha- 
sized, between the breakdown of the colossal ‘‘ egoism ”’ 
military policy and _ the 
of the German peoples. The distinction is important, for 
unless we emphasize it, we may obscure all the idealism of 
the war. Therecould be no worse calumny than to charge 
the British nation with setting out in the summer of 1914 
to destroy the German people or to fetter their State inde- 
pendence. But it undeniably marched to restore the 
integrity and independence of Belgium, judging that if 
that object failed the public law of the Continent, no 
less than the dominance of Western Europe and the 
security of our coasts, lay at the mercy of Germany. 
Now this failed; but it is 
quite unrealized. not released. Ger- 
many holds her coast and her ports, and all but 


at an earlier 


of German destruction 


object has not 
Belgium is 


Nor is France in the 
possession of her occupied lands, least of all of a guarantee 
for the reconstitution of the Fatherland of 1870. 
In the great attack which Germany is now delivering on 
the Western front, from Ypres to Verdun, she has at 


a few miles of her territory. 





least indented the line of resistance at many points of 
consequence. The Allied movement of deliverance has 
been anticipated ; and until we are in a position to judge 
the general strategy of the German attack, we must 
speak with caution of the whole military issue in the 
West. The assault on Verdun is a singularly dramatic 
event, and if it is accompanied by an attack in Cham- 
pagne, we may well conclude that the German design is 
to change the character of the war from the sphere of 
attrition to that of rapid decision. This would 
be an evolution of the utmost consequence. If there- 
fore we believe in the Asquith-Sazonoff-Briand 
terms, and retain our faith in the power of the Allies 
to get them, we must restrain our passion for peace a 
little longer. If we think them unattainable by armies, 
we must desire an instant cessation of the war and its 
horrors. But even that issue is not at present in our 


hands. It is being fought out on the Aisne and the 


Meuse. 
But there is another field of conflict. The Germans 
might break the Western line, though the earlier 
experiences of the war inspire the confident hope that 
they will be repelled from it. They might reach Paris; 
they might attain Petrograd. But so long as they were 
besieged on their western coasts, they would not have 
won the war. The British Fleet would remain mistress 
of German destinies in Europe, as it has already deter- 
mined the fate of the German Colonial Empire. It has 
always seemed to the lay observer that this side of the 
issue might be slowly determined. But we have really 
no right to assume that Germany has abandoned the hope 
of shaking herself free of our naval threat to her power, 
while she throws her military force into the scales against 
the less highly organized land levies of the Allies. Here 
the matter is’ for us to determine. The sole question is 
whether we are at the height of our readiness to meet 
Germany at sea. There is no need for an exaggerated 
tone about any incident of the war which does not seem 
to be a capital one. But the news of the extent of the 
ravages of the ‘‘ Moewe”’ is a little disquieting. 
The Admiralty may know how this vessel escaped, 
whether she possesses consorts, what was the secret 
of her earlier successes, and what are her present 
range and resorts on the high seas, and may have 
sufficient means of dealing with her. But the nation does 
not, and it can hardly treat this fresh outbreak of com- 
merce-raiding as a light matter so long as it furnishes 
primé facie proof of a possible failure in the direction 
of the blockade. The Government must decide 
whether they regard the 
of the Admiralty as 
attainable level of 


present administration 
touching the highest 
capacity and _ alertness, 
and also what measures, personal and administrative, 
are best suited to ensure that measure of fitness 
in the months in which the war will either be lost or won. 
The public does not hamper them ; but it necessarily keeps 
a watchful eye for what happens, not, indeed, in the 
North Sea—there its confidence is absolute—but at 
Whitehall. 
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THE MILITARY GENIUS OF RUSSIA. 


Tue dramatic story of the fall of Erzerum is being 
gradually told to the world. At first the Turks, with a 
touch of real imagination, reported that ‘‘ nothing of 
importance” had happened in this area, and it was not 
until the fortress had been in the hands of our Ally for 
almost a week that they remembered Erzerum, and 
announced that they had withdrawn, “for military 
reasons ’’ but “ without suffering loss,’’ from this “ open 
town.’’ The picture would have been more convincing if 
the Turks had not earlier described the “ open town ”’ as 
an “ impregnable fortress,’’ and if it were not common 
knowledge that in this region gather a host of fears for 
Anatolia, fears that issued in the horrors of the Armenian 
massacre. Erzerum is the centre on which converge the 
routes connecting Asia Minor with Persia, and the supply 
of the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia becomes at once 
complicated by the laying open of the route to Trebizond. 
In the background, however remote, lies Constantinople. 
And the Turkish capital discerns a real menace in the 
advance of an enemy westward towards Sivas. 

Divest Erzerum of all the glamor which correspon- 
dents have cast about it and we must still see that, as 
Major Moraht puts the matter, it was the only fortified 
camp in Northern Asia Minor, and that the cam- 
paign which laid it low was a very able one. 
Indeed, the manner of the campaign was even 
more important than its early end. The Turks were 
outmanceuvred from the beginning, and it is probably 
true that they paid more attention to extricating their 
force from the threat of immediate capture than to holding 
the place against so vigorous an attack. Once the Turkish 
centre was driven in, the problem arose of how best to 
avoid the disaster of Sarikamish. One line of retreat was 
towards Trebizond ; another towards Sivas and the heart 
of Anatolia; a third of much inferior value lay through 
Bitlis and over the Taurus range towards Mosul. The 
outer line of forts was undoubtedly defended, and they 
fell to the heroic assault of the Russian troops. But the 
defence could have had little heart to hold out so far from 
the nearest rail-head with the knowledge that the Russians 
were at Khnys, threatening to cut the southern line of 
retreat. It was to this disposal of his flanks that the 
Grand Duke owed his success, since they threatened to 
envelop the garrison. And that these fears were not 
ungrounded the movements of the Russians since the 
capture of Erzerum clearly show. Mush, some 150 miles 
from Erzerum, has fallen, and the Russians have thereby 
interposed a wedge between the Turks to the north and 
to the south. Through Mush towards Bitlis runs the 
southern line of retreat. That is now severed, and the 
Turks to the north have no good way of escape. The 
Russians are also advancing upon Trebizond, which is 
reported in process of evacuation. A careful estimate of 
the Turkish casualties puts their loss at about 40,000, 
and, of course, there are numerous guns and much 
material. 

There can be no doubt that this is a serious blow for 
Turkey. The Turks have their hands full with other 
projects. The best time, indeed almost the only time, 
for a serious invasion of Egypt is near at hand. The 





Turkish advance posts are in the heart of the Sinai 
Peninsula, and probably the railway which will be 
necessary to support a great advance has been pushed 
westward from its normal peace terminus in the south of 
Palestine. The British force east of Kut is being 
steadily strengthened. It is under such circumstances 
that Russia has struck so vigorous a blow at a region 
where Turkish nerves have ever been sensitive. If the 
Grand Duke has the force to continue his advance, how 
can an Egyptian campaign be pressed? If he can strike 
across the Taurus, what becomes of the Turkish forces 
to the East, at Mosul, Baghdad, and in Persia? But 
this advance in such a season and country cannot have 
been conducted to the present point without much hard- 
ship and heroism. And the chief gainers are clearly the 
British. The generalship, the hardship, the risk, have 
been Russia’s ; ours is the gain in lessened risk in Egypt, 
in a more compassable problem at Kut. 

It is not only here that Russia has shown her 
growing strength. Ivanoff has forced his way west of 
the Dniester, and the reiterated statements to the con- 
trary are the measure placed by the enemy upon this 
achievement. The Russians have checked all attempts 
at an offensive in the Balkans by this advance in Galicia 
and the operations in Bukovina which have carried them 
to a commanding position near Czernowitz. The battles 
have been fought again in inhospitable country and in 
the worst season of the year. They cannot have been 
other than costly to both sides. Yet they have purchased 
immunity for Salonika. On the northern section of the 
Russian front, which may be chosen by the Germans for 
their spring campaign, our ally again has kept the enemy 
on the alert, and while not initiating any great 
campaign, has seized points of vantage for a renewed 
advance. Here, as everywhere, the operations have been 
stamped by a certain daring imagination which is foreign 
to the western front. The exploit of penetrating into the 
enemy’s trenches and connecting up some thirty or 
forty mines and exploding them against those who 
contrived them, is worthy of a wider commemoration 
than it has received. 

But these operations are on a smaller scale. What- 
ever the immediate and final results of the capture of 
Erzerum, it will rank with the great achievements of this 
war. So far as such exploits have been won by the 
Allies, they have been largely achieved at the hands of 
Russia. With one or two exceptions in the French 
commands, the generalship which has arisen above com- 
petence has mostly been exemplified by Russia. She has 
done the adventurous things which call for the gifts 
we so much admire in this country. The characteristics 
of the German arms have been energy and resolution ; 
those of Russia subtlety and daring. The first Galician 
campaign was a pure triumph of generalship and fighting 
quality, and it was these powers which turned the long 
retreat into one of the greatest things in military history. 
The Erzerum campaign was won by the same mixture 
of calculation and courage. It is probable that 
the Turks did not grasp that Erzerum was the 
objective until it was beyond hope. They were lured 
to mancuvre in Persia until the Caucasus army was 
ready. Then, from the Black Sea to Van, the Turks began 
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to feel the pressure, and it was most felt, at first, on 
the flanks. Only when the Grand Duke had the full 
measure of the force between him and Erzerum was the 
main blow struck which carried him to his goal. And 
there is, too, another quality which seems to be the 
special endowment of Russia. So far as there has been 
unselfishness in the war, she has most conspicuously 
exemplified it. The rashly gallant incursion into East 
Prussia in August, 1914, was her attempt to relieve the 
pressure in France. She flung her lines over the 
Carpathians this time last year, courting the attack which 
she knew must find her weak in the chief requisite of the 
war—munitions. She has now relieved the pressure 
upon us at Kut and in Egypt. These things are not to 
They have added to a war marked 
by a thousand horrors a touch which is rare enough in 
the interplay of modern States. 


be easily forgotten. 





HOW TO MAKE THE WAR UNPOPULAR. 


Durinc the time of opposition to the introduction of 
Conscription, it is said that some prominent advocates 
of stopping the war rejoiced at the coming change. 
Nothing, they affirmed, would be more likely to 
make England sick of war and all that war 
meant, and more unwilling to “fight to a finish”’ 
than the actual experience of “Conscription at 
work.”’ Nothing, indeed, would be more harmful to the 
objects of the “ War Party ’’ than the engine which they 
themselves had fashioned. It seems likely that if the 
machinery continues to work as at present, the prophecies 
of these advocates will be fulfilled. Even in the short 
time since the Military Service Act was passed, the War 
Office has exhibited one of the most amazing defiances of 
a definite provision in that Act, which has led even a 
Tory Conscriptionist paper to announce that “ the law of 
the land is being overridden by officials—a form of mili- 
tarism and petty Prussianism which the country will 
refuse to tolerate.’’ And the working of the tribunals, as 
reported day by day, has shown much repudiation of all 
the pleasant promises made as to their actual operation, 
as well as a neglect of the very reasonable instructions 
issued by the Central Authority for their guidance. 

The full story of the Law’s defiance would make 
astonishing reading even if the events had occurred in 
Germany, for the German conscript system is at. least 
obedient to the laws of its creation. The known facts 
When the Military 
Service Bill was passing through Parliament, Parliament 
definitely decided that all men who had offered their 
services to their country after August 14th, 1915, and 
been rejected on grounds of medical unfitness, should 
henceforth be exempted from allcompulsion. Mr. Amery, 
who occupies some undefined position in the War Office, 
was so disturbed by this provision that he proposed its 
exclusion: he proposed that even those rejected as 
medically unfit should be compelled to come forward for 
The Government and the House of 
Commons, under Mr. Walter Long’s advice, definitely 


concerning it may be briefly stated. 


re-examination. 





and deliberately rejected this proposal. The Bill was 
being run through the House under the pleasant assertion 
that it was merely a Bill to coerce the single ‘‘ slackers,” 
and unmarried “ shirkers,’’ who were doing no work for 
their country, and undertook no obligations to 
dependents, to perform their part in the war. Pictures 
were drawn by the supporters of conscription, of young 
men boating on the river with girls, or besporting them- 
selves at popular watering places, while their contem- 
poraries suffered and died. But, as Mr. Long said with 
unanswerable logic, any man who had come up and 
attested could not henceforth be accused of being a 
“slacker.” “These men have done all they can. They 
have been rejected, whether rightly or wrongly, in respect 
of medical unfitness. It cannot, in any circumstances, be 
said of these men that they were shirking their duty.” 
They had offered themselves to their country, and their 
country (on good grounds) had refused their services. 
They were therefore given as clear and definite an 
“exception ’’ from any future compulsion as has been 
given by any Statute enacted by any Parliament at any 
time. 

The military mind, however, whether at the centre 
or the circumference, seems to have had no intention of 
obeying anything so negligible as an Act of Parliament. 
On the day following the Bill becoming law a Major 
Lucas, of Cardiff, issues publicly through the Press an 
instruction that all those rejected for unfitness should 
present themselves again. Mr. Thomas, bombarded by 
hundreds of letters from South Wales, asks for an 
authoritative statement concerning this illegality from 
the Under Secretary for War—not because he has any 
doubt, but because such a reply “ would act as an instruc- 
tion in all parts of the country.” To his amazement, he 
says, the reply of that official was published in all the 
papers before it reached him, and was a direct denial of 
the law as it had been passed a few days before. The 
question was categorical, dealing solely with men medi- 
cally rejected under Lord Derby’s scheme, and the answer 
equally categorical and in writing. “In view of many 
decisions which have to be hurriedly reached, and the 
desire for greater uniformity, a fresh medical examina- 
tion will be necessary.” 

There was no question of any desire of the War 
Office or its officials for “greater uniformity,’’ or of 
“decisions hurriedly reached.’’ There was simply the 
question of a Government Department carrying out the 
law of Parliament. The men rejected were as free of such 
a compulsion as if inhabitants of Iceland or Peru. 
They were under no obligation to present them- 
selves for re-examination. They were under no 
obligation to present any certificate of any kind 
whatever. If there were any doubt whether they 
had been, as a matter of fact, “rejected” or no, the 
decision lay entirely with the Civil Courts. The Military 
Machine was over-riding any such decision, and attempt- 
ing to smash to pieces an Act of Parliament, without 
Parliamentary authority, within a month of its passing. 

From all parts of the country came despairing 
protests of men thus illegally bullied into the Army by 
the action of the local military authorities, fortified by 
this ex cathedra statement. Hundreds if not thousands 
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of protests were poured in to their Parliamentary 
representatives, from men either ignorant of the law, or 


indignant and bewildered at its violation. Sir John 
Simon—who has performed immense service to the 
nation by his exposure of this performance—read 
samples from a mountain of correspondence to the House 
of Commons last Monday. “My only son,” is the 
experience of one, “tried to enter the Army direct last 
November. He was rejected as medically unfit. The 
doctor remarked at the time: ‘ This boy is not strong, and 
if sent into the trenches it will be certain death to him.’ ’’ 
In view of Mr. Tennant’s answer this young man offered 
himself again as a volunteer, and was promptly 
accepted. “Rejected men,’’ says Sir John Simon, 
“who produced certificates, had them taken from them, 
and in some cases the certificate was torn up in their 
presence. They were told the certificates were not worth 
the paper they were written on.’’ In a case from 
Birmingham the document, printed as official, “ certifies 
that Mr. X. has been examined and is not accepted, 
being medically unsound.’’ He is told that the certificate 
is of no use to him, and that he must be re-examined or 
conscripted. In another case a man has twice offered 
and been rejected as medically unfit. On applying for 
the armlet (promised to all medically unfit) he is told 
that he would have to be reattested, and is promptly 
passed as being fit, wndergoing no medical examination 
whatever. In another case, where a man has been twice 
rejected on medical grounds and given his form, he 
receives a notice to join the colors, attends, and 
produces his rejection paper. “This I did, and in 
spite of my protest it was taken away from me and 
the word ‘ Attested’ was stamped on it in place 
of ‘ Rejected.” I complained, and I was told that it 
was the law, and that it was no good arguing about it.’’ 
[It was, of course, a direct negation of the law.] “Iam 
now told that I will be put on clerical work’’ 
[industrial conscription ’’] “and must appear at the 
White City in accordance with instructions, or be treated 
as a deserter.’’ This is not at Zabern, in Germany. It is 
at Hampstead, in England. 

It is only fair to say that Mr. Tennant, in corre- 
spondence with Sir John Simon, repudiated the error into 
which some official had led him: that in the debate of 
Monday he expressed himself “ surprised and shocked ’”’ 
by the evidence provided in Sir John Simon’s damning 
impeachment, and that he had promised redress for all 
those who have thus illegally been swept into the net of 
Conscription. It is hardly probable, after this shattering 
exposure, that such an effort will be repeated, although 
“ eternal vigilance ’’ is the enduring “ price of freedom.”’ 
Any general “sweep up’’ of the medically unfit to 
become cheaply paid clerks, or to be sent abroad to water 
good regiments with men of damaged physique, will 
probably not be attempted. What, however, is equally 
disturbing is the action of local tribunals in dealing 
with appeals for exemptions. They appear to be acting 
(in many cases) directly against the spirit of the Act as 
expounded in Parliament by Mr. Long and Mr. Law 
when Parliament was persuaded to pass it. They are 
refusing exemption not to the “ slacker,’’ but to the man 


who is working incredibly hard with numerous 





dependents. They are refusing exemptions to the only 
sons of widows, generally with the suggestion that “ other 
arrangements can be made ’’ for the mothers—although 


“But no married men, nor no widows’ sons’, 
For no women’s curse shall go with me.” 


was the quotation by which the Prime Minister inter- 
preted his pledge. They are destroying minor businesses 
and little dealers, where the work is dependent on one 
man or on one old man and his son, a dislocation of the 
industrial life of England which means permanent ruin 
for those whose livelihood is thus permanently destroyed, 
as well as detriment to British present financial resources. 
Thus, in one tribunal, an aged shoemaker, who had only 
one leg, and suffered with ill-health, sought to retain the 
services of his son, aged 20. If his son went, he must 
shut up his shop. He had been to the Labor Exchange 
and had advertised, but had failed to get a substitute. 
But the boy is swept away into the Army, and the shop 
will go. They are brow-beating the conscientious 
objector, and they are sweeping up men half-blind, 
rejected seven or eight times, men with valvular disease 
of the heart, men with rupture and other complications, 
on the ground that they will be useful for “ sedentary 
occupations.’’ But ‘the appeal for Conscription was an 
appeal for the Fighting Forces, not an appeal that the 
War Office should obtain cheap clerks from men physi- 
cally unfit. ‘“ Our export trade is less important than the 
supply of men to the front,’’ declares the Chairman of one 
tribunal, omitting to explain how the men can be kept 
at the front without our export trade. ‘ We want men 
at the front more than munitions,” is the declaration of 
a metropolitan magistrate, demanding that a man who 
ran his own shop and kept his wife and mother should 
be conscripted because his brother, physically unfit for 
service, might be taken away from work in Woolwich 
Arsenal to support those dependents. A conscientious 
objector, acknowledging to be a Wesleyan, is informed by 
the Chairman that “I have not heard before that it is 
part of the creed of Wesleyans that fighting is a wicked 
thing!” Another tribunal attempts arguments with a 
Bible Christian. A member floors him with “ Bible 
regulations ”"—‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.’’ He does not convince the Bible Christian, who 
was, perhaps, familiar with the context of this “ Bible 
regulation ’’: “ Ye have heard that it hath been said ‘ An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ but I say unto 
you resist not evil.’’ That a Bible Christian should 
accept the word of Christ as a command seems to have 
caused astonishment. But the tribunal was evidently 
convinced that “they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee.’’ Another case is of a boy of 19, blind in one eye, 
and with the other affected also. He was rejected on 
applying for a commission, and going to join under Lord 
Derby’s scheme, was told that it would be only wasting 
the doctor’s time to be examined. An oculist asserts that 
he will be quite blind in a few years. Give him clerical 
work in the Army, is the happy thought of the military 
officer, and his application for exemption is refused. It 
is assumed, one supposes, that clerical work will defer 
the coming of blindness, and so really act for bis good, 
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Another “ blind” case shows a temporary Post Office 
sorter, blind in one eye, with half the sight of the other, 
with a widowed mother and three children dependent on 
him, and two brothers serving. He is to be conscripted 
in two months’ time. 

The whole experience seems to justify those who 
maintained that it was impossible except by conscripting 
maimed and broken lives or destroying most of the small 
one-man industries to gain from this country any sub- 
stantially greater number of men for the Army ; that the 
With the 
primary and enormous services of the Fleet, the duty of 
financing the Allies, and the immense army we are main- 


Military Service Act was a gigantic blunder. 


taining with its reserves and men in training, we are now 
but scraping up a field from which the harvest is already 
garnered. And the product obtained is not likely to 
strengthen our armies. A proportion of these men will 
shortly be in hospital, the others will become the “ lame 
dogs,’’ that arethe dread of every company officer, and can 
destroy the efficiency of the finest regiment. And mean- 
time a public opinion is being created towards a Peace 
Party, which would have been practically non-existent 
but for these disastrous experiments in compulsion. In 
one tribunal a special constable, who had one son 
already in the Army, being refused exemption for the 
other, departed with the bitter retort, ‘‘ It is easy to be 
How 
many such sentiments are going to be multiplied up and 
down the land when the full force of the heavy hand of 
Conscription is felt by any appreciable section of the 
people? How many of those who pushed forward the 
“raging, tearing campaign’’ for Conscription of last 
summer and autumn have in fact been ‘‘ patriotic’’ at 
the expense of “ other people’s sons ’’ ? 


patriotic at the expense of other people’s sons.’’ 





THE ATTACK ON FREE TRADE. 


THERE is a type of Liberal whose idea of patriotic 
duty during war consists in throwing to the wolves one 
after another of his Liberal principles. Itisa curious kind 
of self-mortification. Free Speech, Free Press, Habeas 
Corpus, Voluntary Service, Free Trade—let them all go 
in this war for liberty! The process is called “ making 
sacrifices to win the war.” But it has become so auto- 
matic and indiscriminate as to threaten alike the safety 
and the sanity of the naticn. The reactionary elements in 
the country utilize it with the plain intent of recovering 
all their “ lost causes,” and establishing new forms of 
political and economic privilege. They have no qualms 
about pressing party aims for fear of disturbing the 
national unity, for each of their party aims is consecrated 
in their thoughts, or on their lips, with the words 
national policy. They have found that the magic phrase, 
“to win the war,” shuts the mouth of opposition, and 
relieves them of any obligation to show that the par- 
ticular piece of reaction they urge does in fact help to win 
it. Just now they are gathering themselves together for a 
frontal attack upon Free Trade, in the shape of a demand 
for something like a general tariff to be proposed 
without delay as a measure of war finance. For many 
years the Chambers of Commerce where tradesmen and 
manufacturers meet to promote local interests and discuss 
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local grievances, have been good ground for Protectionist 
propaganda. It is, therefore, natural enough that the 
organization of these Chambers.should be used to suggest 
that the business classes of the country are for throwing 
over Free Trade. At Manchester a victory is 
already claimed. No doubt the so-called International 
Conference of Chambers of Commerce next week will be 
engineered in support of a tariff. This concentration of 
forces is meant to support those elements in the Govern- 
ment which wish to weave into the next Budget a tariff 
based on Imperial Preferenceand a discrimination in favor 
of our Allies, leading up to a post-war boycott of the 
Central Powers. The aim is to stampede the judgment of 
the nation and silence all economic reasoning. Indeed, 
there are many who seem to hold that, because war has 
compelled the abandonment or the reversal of many of 
our ordinary modes of private life and public policy, con- 
sistency requires us to abandon or reverse all the rest. 

Now, economic principles apart, mere prudence 
forbids this exploitation of war fears and passions to 
disturb our rooted principles of fiscal policy. Even those 
who feel sure that after the war it will be necessary to 
secure our future by political alliances which may involve 
discrimination in our trade relations, must know that 
the middle of a war is no proper time to initiate such 
a project. For we do not and cannot know either what 
our political relations with the various European nations 
will be after the peace, or what will be the new channels 
of profitable trade. Except, therefore, on grounds of 
actual war emergency, it is grossly improper for them to 
take advantage of the disturbed feeling of the country 
to push their nostrum. Even were we convinced, as is 
Mr. Bonar Law, that Protection, not Education and 
efficient organization, is the method of meeting Ger- 
many’s trade competition after the war, we should feel 
it proper to wait until its close before committing our- 
selves to such a revolutionary change. We hope that all 
Free Traders, alike in the Government, in Parliament, 
and in the country, will see the wisdom of delay. 
For this reason we particularly deprecate the language 
attributed to Mr. Montagu last Saturday. An appeal 
for an “open mind ”’ is excellent advice when it implies 
a willingness to reconsider and revise past policy in the 
light of new facts and clearer reasoning. But when it 
urges a scrapping of well-reasoned and successful prin- 
ciples and policy in the light of a denial that trade is 
any longer “a peaceful pursuit,’’ the openness of such a 
mind is of very questionable virtue. 

If it be urged that actual war necessities demand a 
reversal. of Free Trade, we ask that this claim itself be 
submitted to the test of reason. Of course, we must 
economize our imports on grounds of reduced con- 
sumption and of shipping. For these reasons it is 
arguable that we should restrict or prohibit certain kinds 
of imports, even though this course brings some slight 
measure of incidental protection. . To the earlier 
restraints upon motors, cinema films, and a few other 
foreign luxuries, have now been added restraints upon 
other articles of more ordinary consumption, such as 
sugar, fruit, paper, tobacco, and spirits. The direct 
cause of these new limitations has special reference to 
transport facilities, But we think that utility of con- 
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sumption should have been taken far more rigorously as 
the principle of selection. Both sugar and fruit may 
properly rank as necessaries, and any restriction on their 
consumption must lead either to substituting worse and 
dearer foods, or to a loss of strength and health. To 
restrict these imports while letting in hops and barley 
for brewing is indeed an amazing inconsistency. 

But the new emphasis which this week’s debates 
have laid upon the needs of revenue give our Protec- 
tionists another weapon which they wield with a comic 
effrontery. A general tariff, we are told, is wanted to 
finance the war. Even the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ which resisted 
Protection throughout the Chamberlain campaign, 
succumbs to the new financial and commercial emer- 
gency. We describe the argument as merely comic. No 
calculation of what any possible tariff on our war imports 
could bring as a contribution to war-costs can show any 


considerable returns from it. Ten per cent. upon all 


, 


imports is the basis on which the ‘‘ Spectator’’ would 
build. But there must be preferences for our Dominions 
(or possibly Free Trade) and reductions for our Allies. 
Supposing with these allowances a sum amounting to 
forty or even fifty million pounds were obtained, how far 
would that go to meet a national expenditure which, if 
the war lasted through the next financial year, cannot 
But that is not all. 
The imports now coming in are to an overwhelming 
extent foods and raw These, 
“‘ Spectator ’’ in its new-found zeal, would tax. 


be less than two thousand millions? 
material. also, the 
Now, a 
very large proportion of both these classes of exports 
is destined for the support of troops in this country 
and for the provision and manufacture of various sorts 
of war requisites. Taxation of such imports would raise 
the price, not only of the imported goods themselves, but 
of the supplies grown or manufactured in this country. 
The Government would have to pay this higher price not 
nearly covered by the import duties. 

robbed of far more than is paid to Paul. 
not all. 


Peter is thus 

But that is 
The taxation of imported goods and materials, 
not directly destined for war requisites, but for the 
support of the civil population, would, by accelerating 
the current rise of prices, have one of two alternative 
effects, both perilous. Either there would be demands for 
further advances of wages to labor, which by reason of its 
growing shortage is in a very strong position to enforce 
such demands, or else, if such demands were successfully 
resisted, the lower-waged workers, most of whose wages 
are necessarily expended upon foods and other articles the 
prices of which rise most, would be the heaviest sufferers. 
We are aware that many people are pleased at the idea 
of forcing the workers to restrict their consumption by 
thus curtailing supplies and raising prices. But this is 
the worst of all methods of getting from the workers that 
contribution to the costs of war which many of them are 
quite able to pay. Such indirect taxation is difficult to 
collect, costly in method, and unjust in incidence, for it 


puts large profits into the pockets of the protected . 


employers, farmers, manufacturers, and merchants. 


Bad as is this mode of raising revenue in time of 
peace, it is worse as a sudden emergency measure in time 
Every vice of tariff-mongering would be 
rampant in our midst. 


of war. 


For, with trade in so abnormal a 





‘ 


condition, no pretence of a “‘ scientific’’ adjustment of 
burden could be possible, while the improvization of a 
large complex system of collection, added to the rest of 
our new administrative machinery, would be hopeless. 
Indirect taxation, less productive in normal times 
than direct taxation, would be far less productive 
It is hardly credible that Liberal Ministers should 
be supposed to be contemplating so foolish and cowardly 
a finance, when the honest policy of a direct appeal to 
all classes to meet the obligations of the nation in this war 
by income taxes, supplemented by a compulsory loan 
adjusted to the contributory powers of all classes and all 
families, is open to them. 


now. 


They cannot seriously think 
it a sound or safe policy to try to trick the working-classes 
into paying for the war, instead of frankly inviting them 
to help to foot the bill. 





WOMEN AND THE WAR. 


Wuen the “Daily Mail’’ suggests that out of the 
“twenty-two ’’ much-tried gentlemen who control our 
destinies, eleven should be replaced by “ practical 
ladies,’’ we may well take it that the hour of woman 
suffrage is at hand. That the way to it should lead 
through a war in which women can take no combative 
part, and should be pointed by the most energetic of 
war-advocates, is not quite such a paradox as it looks. A 
modern war is no affair of selected armies of males. It 
is the embattlement of national forces, in the field and 
behind the field. The direction of these activities falls 
naturally to the ablest and best-equipped members of the 
warring communities. The war could not have been 
carried on for a twelvemonth without the co-operation of 
women. 

But the foundations for this work of energy and 
skill were laid not in war but in peace. Anyone who has 
taken part in our public life during the last twenty years 
knows the kind of contribution that women have made to 
All the modern British 
parties—Liberal, Conservative, Socialist, Labor—have 
been largely officered and administered by women. Some 
of the best detailed work in local government and in 
factory inspection stands to their credit. They have not 
entered a single profession in which they have not 
succeeded. If we are to fix their special contribution to 
politics and social work, we should say that they brought 
to the task more industry than men, more love of detail, 
a more intimate and affectionate view of life, and that 
their power to grasp its wider principles and forms of 
action will probably expand in proportion as it secures 
larger fields for exercising it. The same qualities have 
appeared in the workshops; raising new standards of 
industry, adaptability, and cleanliness. During the 
last few months workshops have been built or re- 
modelled with a special view to the wants of the women 
workers. The ground has been captured, till probably 
every observer of life but the editor of the “ Spectator ”’ 
is aware of the change. 


it, and foresaw its obvious fruit. 


For our part, we never saw any reason for restrict- 
ing the entry of women into public life to the polling- 
booths. You cannot make electors of women and refuse 
their right to election; or open the door of the School 
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Committee and shut out that which leads to the House of 
Commons and to the Grand Committee of Parliament 
which we call the Cabinet. The country might not 
choose to put a woman at the head of the Navy or the 
Army ; but we do not believe it would hesitate to entrust 
her with the Local Government Board or the Educa- 
tion Department. All this is a matter of time and 
evolution; but and 
are rightly understood, the time is rapidly approaching 
the State be based on the co-opera- 
tion of the whole community. Where, indeed, is the 
The physical force 


if the war its consequences 


when will 


anti-suffrage case? It is in ruins. 
argument has broken down in the hour when it seemed 
to be carrying all before it. The of 
women as essentially non-workers, even as parasites on 


idea 


the State, is destroyed. The entry of women into the work- 
shops has revolutionized trade unionism and made recon- 
struction inevitable. The man’s standard of work has 
been replaced by the man-and-woman standard, a 
change at once perilous and promising. All is open 
to revision ; the women will have instantly to choose the 
part they will play, for they will be in a position to call 
for terms both from the employers and from their fellow- 
workpeople. The activities of women will be equally 
vital to the healing processes that will be set up 
for the rebuilding of the shattered health of great masses 
of the men and the re-invigorating of the educational 
forces on which the very life of England depends. But 
the greatest reaction of all will be against war itself. 
There, indeed, the coming of women into politics will be 
a symbol of the higher forms of life which will arise out of 
the coarseness and futility of physical conflict. Nothing 
will content the shaken world till it can build up a strong 
fortification of law and feeling against the arch-enemy 
that laid low its predecessor. Into this society the 
statesmanship of women will come with clean hands and 
fresh minds. Their grievance against war will be great, 
the instinctive abhorrence which the woman-soul must 
feel for its waste and enfeeblement ought to be the 
strongest current in the after-war State, and their resolve 
to do away with it will bring to the exhausted or 
despairing mind of man the moral reinforcement it will 


need. 





A Zondon Miary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Cotonet Hovse’s visit to us, which has just come 
to an end, stands, I think, for a landmark in the 
No one has had anything like his chances of 
valuing the general factors which will decide the fate of 
Europe, now dreadfully in the balance. 


war. 


This is not a 
Save for the conferences of the Allies, 
diplomacy has come to an end over the great field of 


small function. 


Europe. Neither side knows what the other side 
thinks ; and the more men strain the ear, the more loudly 
sounds the roar of the cannon. It is well, therefore, 
for the world to have at least one carrier of ideas and 
intelligence. Colonel House has impressed everybody 
with his sense, prudence, reserve, sincerity, power of 


estimating forces, and giving them their due weight in 














the balanceofaffairs. As the eyes and ears for Mr. Wilson, 
he must have been a specially privileged observer of the 
conflict. Colonel House’s observations have been taken 
from three at least of its chief political centres—Berlin, 
Paris, London. What is the issue? Nothing perhaps 
A harvest of that kind must 
needs take some time to ripen. But will not all the world 
rejoice when America thinks the hour has come to put in 
the sickle? 


immediately decisive. 


Lorp Rosert Ceci is fortunate. Not a dissident 
note mars the chorus which greets his entry into the 
Cabinet. It is a very good appointment. It supplies a 
powerful second for Sir Edward Grey’s defence of 
his policy on blockade, and adds to a Cabinet of 
unequal calibre a mind and character of the first quality. 
Much depends on their development. Lord Robert has 
the destinies of modern Conservatism in his hands, much 
His 
personality is not quite so original, or so massive, or so 
wayward. It is simpler, but also more enlightened, more 
in touch with life, and more sympathetic to it. In this 
he also contrasts with his more brilliant, more literary 
brother, Lord Hugh; but the advantage of weight, 
He ought to be a 
greater stay to his party than he is; he is certainly a 
stay to England. 


as his father carried those of the older Toryism. 


seriousness, devotion is with him. 


I wonver, by the way, whether those who pursue 
Sir Edward Grey with charges of weakness in the 
policy of blockade recall what a very similar pass 
in the War, 
and how the moderation of the greatest of all our 
War Ministers found much the same way out of it as 
the Foreign Secretary. In 1759 Pitt’s worst anxiety was 
the attitude of the neutral powers—Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden. The “ prolonged exercise” of 
our command of the sea, says Mr. Corbett, “ had pro- 
duced an interference with their trade that had become 
more and more oppressive.’” The quarrel was the old 
“The Dutch and those that followed them” 
claimed immunity for enemy goods in neutral ships ; we 
held to our old doctrine (broken at the Declaration of 
Paris) that enemy goods on the sea were prize wherever 
they were found, and that we could not allow neutrals 
to better their trade with belligerents as the result of 
war. Our courts were severe on the Dutch and Swedish 
ships, and they and the outrages of the privateers 
brought us to the brink of war with a league of neutrals. 
Then, as now, there were Englishmen who were for war 
with everybody. Pitt was not of that school. France 
was tempting Sweden then, as Germany is tempting her 
now. But the danger was stayed by pressure on the Prize 
Courts to release as many vessels as possible, and by 
restricting the license of the privateers. Then, and not 
before, Pitt was at liberty to pursue his great design 
of the war. 


the country was in Seven Years’ 


one. 


THE commotions of Fleet Street leave one calm in the 
greater whirlpool of life; but it is amusing to read the 
battles of those strangely contrasted combatants the 
“Times’’ and the ‘Westminster Gazette.’’ The missiles 
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“Pro-German shareholders 


hurtle through the streets. 
of the ‘ Westminster.’’’ “German shareholders of the 
‘Times.’’”’ ‘“ Who pays for the ‘ Westminster’? ’’ and so 
on. Iam ata loss to know why some of these fiery bombs 
should have been dropped on to the roof of the placid 
Rationalist of Tudor Street. His offence was small. I 
can only suppose that to the publicist to whom everything 
that the Government does is wrong, there is something 
exasperating in the nightly tale which proclaims that it 
is always right. But what a confusion of réles! In 
a time of great national stress and danger the “ Times ”’ 
quits its part as the exponent of our foreign policy 
irrespective of party, and tears our statesmen publicly to 
pieces, till Allies who read it abroad think that the old 
English world must have come to an end. Then the “ West- 
minster ’’ takes up the abandoned theme of the infallible 
Government, and softly extemporizes on it in place of 
the infallible party tune from which it used to draw such 
tender harmonies. Well, we are far from the world of 
infallibilities, and I gravely doubt whether this is an 
hour for reviving dead dogma in the State any 
the Church. But we all feel 
that Mr. Spender’s character should protect him against 
some of the attacks that have been made on it in the 
course of this war-within-a-war. 


more than in must 


Is every man who has 
ever said a word for peace in the days before this great 
darkness came upon the nations to be labelled an enemy 
of his country? 

Ir would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Liberal opponents of Conscription have been faring 
badly with their constituents. There has been opposi- 
tion—not always of the most disinterested kind—here 
and there. But no member who has been at pains to 
Mr. Whitehouse, for 
example, has received from within his constituency 
On the other hand, he 
has had nearly 2,000 messages of approval. The Bill never 
was popular, and the small measure of favor it possessed 


explain his position has suffered. 


twenty-eight requests to resign. 


was gained by the newspaper trick of setting one class 
interest against another. Now, again, the tap is turned 
the other way. The press which raised the married men 


ce 


against the single ‘‘slacker’’ would now inflame the 
impressed single man against the married abstainer or 
the attested married man against the unattested. 
Against this breach of faith stands Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge, offered formally to the Labor members, to retire 
from public life if a fresh measure of conscription were 
resorted to. That, of course, will not stop the press-gang 
of Fleet Street ; or rather it will spur them on to fresh 
efforts. But some warning may be taken from the news 
which reaches me, in common with every publicist, of the 
effect on public opinion of the violence and bad faith of 


which Sir John Simon gave a classic exposure on Tuesday. 


It was rather curious in the Lords this week to 
hear Lord Beresford—deplorably un-Charlie’d under his 
new title—stumbling over so solemn a matter as the style 
and forms under which that sensitive House prefers to be 
addressed. One seemed to remember a Lord Charles 
Beresford who, in former days, delighted in wagging an 
admonitory finger at Ministers, and assailing them with 











Tennysonian directness as ‘‘ You, you, you.’’ In the 
Commons, by the way, this was always out of order, 
whereas in the Lords it happens to be quite the thing, 
and is certainly preferable to an awkward mixture of 
both methods—the direct and the oblique. In contrast 
to his critic, I have rarely known Lord Lansdowne so 
happy as in his dry, humorous, light-handed treatment 
of the Beresfordian attack, or, indeed, as in the whole 
conception and general substance of his reply to the 
universal blockaders. Here and there one noted touches 
of that kind of witty cynicism which is never more 
relished than when directed to the 


pretentious dulness—a combination, alas! of which even 


exposure of 


the House of Lords is not entirely free. 


I pon’r know on whose behalf Mr, Montagu bespeaks 
“an open mind ”’—7.e., equally open to Free Trade and 
Protection—on “the fiscal system.” But a great many 
Liberals are anxious to assure him that it is not for them. 
Mr. Montagu has no such stock in Liberalism that he 
or his like can bind or loose men’s judgment of 
historic causes like Free Trade, in an hour when the 
What 


one dislikes is the kind of passion in renegade sentiment 


issue has not arisen and cannot have arisen. 
of which this Cambridge speech is an example, and 
which runs eagerly at every light lure that the reac- 
tionary press sets out. The new Protection is not formu- 
lated, and as soon as it gets shape, it will break itself 
against old and new obstacles to it. But, in such hands 
as Mr. Montagu’s, one fears that any kind of intellectual 
frippery will pass muster so long as it suits the fashion, 
and that, long before the war is over, the sober stuff of 
Liberalism will be worn out by men who seem only to 


have donned it as a disguise. 
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A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Detters. 





THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. 


Nosopy can believe that after the war is over we shall 
take up life again where we laid it down in August, 1914. 
Our country will not be the same. The fabric of its 
industries, the form and working of its political institu- 
tions, the activities and habits of its people, their 
thoughts, interests, and valuations will all have under- 
gone changes so great, so numerous, and so prolonged, as 
to constitute a new Britain. Some of our time-worn 
institutions were already in the melting-pot in the swiftly 
moving évents before the war: the furnace through which 
they will have passed will have reduced them to mere 
vapors. What are the issues which must emerge into the 
clear light of reality when our millions of soldiers (those 
that are left with life and limb) stream back into the 
fields, factories, and warehouses, and re-establish the 
routine of domestic life? Unless these issues are thought- 
fully surveyed while there is yet time, and some 
considered plans for dealing with them are adopted, the 
coming of peace may plunge us into a bewilderment only 
less disastrous than war itself. 

All who realize the importance of this task will turn 
with interested expectation to the series of articles 
announced by the magazine which bears the helpful title 
of ‘‘ The Ploughshare,’’ adding the significant text ‘“‘ The 
Field is the World.’’ In its current issue is outlined a 
series of constructive articles presenting the views of 
competent thinkers upon the various special problems 
presented by ‘‘ The World after the War.’’ A mere 
citation of the problems that must come up in all their 
magnitude and without delay as soon as the tension of 
the military situation is remitted, is exceedingly 
impressive. The writer of the introductory survey lays 
them out in an inevitable web of inter-relations, 
proceeding from the more obvious of those external 
problems of environment to the interior issues of 
personality. The fouadations of our traditional economic 
system had at many points been sapped before the war. 
These years of emergency will have so loosened them as 
to render the task of conservative repair impracticable. 
Beginning with the most vital of all industries, 
agriculture, will it be conceivable that the ownership 
and working of our land, with all that it implies for the 
food, health, vigor, and prosperity of our population in 
country and town, shall be left again to the arbitrary 
will of a small number of private possessors? The new 
conception of the safety of the realm will not permit this 
perilous denial of the commonwealth in the land of 
Britain. Those, if any there be, who imagine that the 
internal triumph of the forces of reaction which war 
brings can arrest the pressure of this national demand, 
are in grave error. The Britain which our armies will 
claim to have saved by their self-sacrifice and courage, 
will certainly include the soil of their native land, which, 
having saved, they will decide to have and hold. 

But over other provinces of industry the same 
national spirit will outpour itself. The war will have 
given great examples of the right and need of the State 
to control and order the productive and the transport 
trades of the country for the security of the nation. It 
will also have brought into intense consciousness the need 
of better and bolder methods of adjusting the co-operative 
relations and the conflicting claims of capital and labor. 
The perils of permitting businesses which are literally 
vital in their working and their products to be moulded 
and directed entirely by the motives of private profit will 
be branded upon the minds of all who follow the 












troublous movements of the Clyde, the Tyne, and South 
Wales. Shall we regard it as safe again to restore the 
railways, the shipping trade, the mines, to a disordered 
capitalism which, on its own plane, is little better than 
“ despotism tempered by assassination ’’ ? 

The same general issue comes up in regard to that 
finance which constitutes the nervous system of 
the industrial body. The great new functions and 
responsibilities assumed by the State cannot be simply 
abrogated when the war emergency is over. For the 
restoration of commerce cannot be safely entrusted to 
the damaged and discredited structure of our banks 
and other financial institutions. Validity of a higher 
order must be given to the phrase ‘‘ public credit.”’ 
This issue of public credit will have gained special 
prominence in the regulation of foreign commerce, and 
will be organically related to the problems of inter- 
national commerce, which will occupy a front place upon 
the stage of politics in all the belligerent countries. Here 
will be intertwined the gravest matters of high politics 
and big business. What are to be the economic and 
political relations of Britain with the Allies, the neutrals, 
the Central Empires, and what large policy will be 
adopted for dealing with the hitherto unexploited 
resources of the world? This is the kernel of ‘‘ world 
politics.”” Success or failure in answering this 
question will determine more than anything else the 
security of European civilization for the future and the 
happiness or misery of countless millions of human 
beings. ; 

Here is indeed grave matter for statecraft. But 
what sort of a State are we to have and make, if it is to 
be at all competent to such stupendous tasks? This is 
no question to which Britain can give an entirely 
independent answer. For the largest of all political 
issues transcends the individual State. When we say that 
the present war is fundamentally a war of ideas, this is 
what we mean. There are two great drifts of political 
tendency in modern industrially developed communities, 
one towards Autocracy or close Bureaucracy, supported 
by militarism ; the other towards a genuine Democracy, 
in which the free choice and personal responsibility of indi- 
vidual citizens—women as well as men—is gathered into a 
collective will for practical purposes of government. The 
experiences of war will have exhibited serious defects in 
our tentative democratic experiment, the most alarming 
being the lack of self-confidence in the efficacy of those 
practices of freedom already embedded in the constitu- 
tion and the custom of the country. The enemies of 
democracy are everywhere challenging it. In the face of 
danger it seems to abandon all its fine forms and phrases, 
and sinks ignominiously into a herd-mind servilely 
anxious to follow anyone with confidence or impudence 
enough to announce leadership. It is evident that, if 
democracy is to win a real victory over Prussianism in 
this and in other countries, it must acquire more self- 
trust, courage, and capacity. This is in part a question 
of forms and modes of government. Reforms of 
franchise, devolution of power, methods of appointment 
and representation for administrative work, and other 
matters of improved machinery, here press for 
consideration. 

But behind all these, and incomparably more deter- 
minant, is the revival of national spirit best envisaged 
under the general name of Education. Lack of know- 
ledge, lack of interest, lack of effective co-operate will— 
these are the radical defects in our democracy, the same 
defects as in our personal character and conduct. How 
will the war leave us as regards these determinant arts 
of life? Shall we simply or mainly lapse back upon 4 
dull, plodding, not too strenuous life of industrial and 
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material comfort, with sport and the lowest forms of art 
and literature for the recreation of our spirit? Or will 
the old moulds of habit be so completely shattered that 
great new opportunities will be afforded for the higher 
formative influences of life? There is a significant and 
hopeful note struck in one sentence of this survey in 
‘‘ The Ploughshare,’’ reminding us that 


“there are many signs that the drama, in unison with 
music, painting, sculpture, and other forms of art, are 
about to play the highest part they have ever played in 
the process of initiating man into the deepest mysteries 
of his being.”’ 


Not the least valuable part of any such synthetic 
view of the world after war as is here promised will be 
that dealing faithfully with the glaring failure of the 
Christian Churches and their religious formule, and with 
the need for large, bold, new voyages of the human spirit 
into the mysteries and moralities which furnish the 
common ground for the growth of those spiritual forms 
whose delicate nature everywhere exposes them to 
perversion. 





THE RUNAWAY HORSE. 


Man strives for happiness as moths strive for the light. 
Carelessly he strives with a fine nobility of recklessness: 
blindly he strives with a crude refusal to define his aim: 
instinctively he strives with a lack of purpose that makes 
the ineffectual beating of his wings as pathetic as it is 
eternal. Happiness, vast and indefinable concept, he 
makes his goal: and many a path to that goal has he 
attempted. Now he has sought it with Stoic asperity 
and now with the schooled indulgence of Epicurus: now 
he has pursued it in battle and now in love, now in the 
frenzy of a crusade, now in the diligence of industry and 
the arts. Yet no road has been a straight or an easy 
road, and always he has wandered astray with dashed 
hopes and heart unslaked. For neither in the empires 
and the arts of antiquity, nor yet in the cities and the 
crafts of the Middle Age has the questing traveller found 
the haven of his longing. 

And now for a hundred years he has been making 





| hatred of race. 


Athens and of Sparta, who slew each other in another 
hideous war of attrition over two thousand years ago. 
They are the same in all human essentials. They have 
the same normal and natural desires. They love their 
women and their children, their country and their 
homes, their food and their drink. They have the same 
arts, the same philosophies, the same hates, and bitter- 
ness, and ugly limitations. But in other things they are 
utterly parted. Mechanical invention has intervened. 
The city has yielded to the nation, and the nation to the 
federation and the empire. The trade which was pelagic 
has become oceanic; the life and thoughts which were 
local have become ecumenical. Human relations have, 
in the mad career of material progress, lost all simplicity, 
and been tangled in a skein of infinite complexity. A 
Balkan murder and all the world is aflame. A German 
Minister tears up a treaty, and the young men of 
Australia sail thousands of miles to die upon the rocks of 
Gallipoli. Africa is torn with colonial wars, and not 
even America can escape bombs and plots, and the mad 
If the Peloponnesian War made only a 


| ripple in the Mediterranean, the European War has 
| made a typhoon across the world. 


We little men are confronted as never before with 


| Bigness. We blunder on, mystified yet hopeful, trembling 
| yet trustful. We discovered machinery, and we believed 


| bigger guns, and how are we profited? 


trial of a new method, and has been bold to mount 
himself upon a new steed whereupon to thread once more | 


those mazy tracks. He has found a horse called Material 
Progress, by many known as Civilization, and on this 
he has ridden forth with great trumpeting of his 
animal’s virtues and with a fine faith in his swift 
achievement of the goal. And well may he boast of his 
creature’s speed, for it has galloped well and carried 
him over many a mile: nor could a just man disparage 
the mettle and the vigor of the new charger. But 
perhaps the eye of discernment might cause a witness to 
surmise that the rider has not full control of his horse, 
or even that he has utterly lost guidance and is being 
borne he knows not whither. For so mighty a beast 
must needs be wilful and impetuous, as strong of will as 
of limb, as grandly tempered as he is grandly built. 
But whether the steed had wisdom and a soul, man did 
not stop to discover, so infatuate was he with the speed 
and strength of his new servant. So he mounted in all 
temerity, thinking that happiness at last was to be 
hunted down, and still he gallops and gallops. Nor has 
he yet attained his goal: not even has he learned that a 
strong steed without guidance is a barren gift. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he has an inkling that he is not 
on the right road after all. But he cannot stop the 
horse. It gallops on. 

The men of Britain and the men of Germany, who 
slay each other to-day, are closely akin to the men of 





that it would save our labor and give us ease from toil ; 
yet everybody seems to work harder than ever. We 
mastered the sea, the mountains, and the air: yet we are 
still the slaves of destruction. We go on making bigger 
ships, bigger factories, bigger fortunes, bigger empires, 
Has happiness 
been found? Has the heart been slaked and the soul 
been set at peace? Far from it. Everywhere is bitter- 
ness and unrest; everywhere strife—sexual, industrial, 
national. And because we are face to face with Bigness, 
because, that is to say, all our affairs are so linked and 
so far-reaching, we cannot escape from strife and its 
results, though we ourselves are guiltless of it, alien from 
it, and revolted by it. The telegraph and the steamer, 
the wireless and the Stock Exchange, have strongly 
underlined the Aristotelian dogma that man is a social 
being and cannot abstract himself from society. And 
now so widely do all our acts of trade and policy bear 
influence, that the mere individual feels helpless and 
terrified. Now it is the Moloch of trade and the cry for 
longer hours, harder work, larger machines, and larger 
profits; now it is the Moloch of war and the cry for 
bigger ships, bigger guns, bigger armies, and bigger 
debts. The horse of Material Progress goes snorting and 
prancing on its way: and puny man, fingering the reins 
and convinced at last of his inability to guide, clings 
desperately to the rushing monster, mad for a moment 
with the ecstasy of speed, then stricken with panic at 
his wild, uncertain fate. 

The war has been the triumph of Bigness. The two 
Imperialisms, the Continental Imperialism of the 
Central Powers and the Colonial Imperialism of the 
Allies, have battered each other with bigger forces, and 
bigger armaments, and bigger treasures than ever the 
world has known. It is the biggest tragedy of the world, 
so big, indeed, that little men are beginning to accept 
it as normal and unquestionable, which is the way they 
receive all astounding things like the sun, and children, 
and the sea. That is why some men are praying that 
peace may bring back our minds to smallness, that it 
may destroy our demented worship of the huge, and 
may call us once again to consider our scheme of values. 
We are aiming at human happiness, and surely we have 
gone astray: we have mastered machinery, and the 
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machines have mastered us. We have admired size, and 
we have been crushed by its weight. So now perhaps 
man may decide that it is better to slip off the back of 
his rushing steed, which has certainly carried him swiftly 
and certainly carried him astray, to slip off and to return 
humbly to the point whence he set out. 

But can it be done? Is not the experiment absurdly 
dangerous, and even totally impossible? He who so 
slips off may be left to starve. That is true, and that 
is why our efforts should be directed mainly to curbing 
the ferocity of the horse. But there are those who have 
chosen to risk their limbs and to jump off. Across the 
thunder of the guns the unmoved Quaker hears the still 
smal] voice of conscience: amid the whirl of the lathes 
and the roaring of the wheels the craftsman still hears 
the call of handiwork and warms to the beauty of 
making: amid the banks and the money-bags there are 
many who find freedom in poverty, and riches in the 
countryside. These are the true devotees of Smallness, 
the lovers of the intimate, personal things that men 
have always cared for and will always appraise. And 
to them, if honorable their motives, honor is due. They 
are the revolutionaries, the men whose thought and 
actions cut straight across the grain of society. They, 
at any rate, have taken the perilous leap from the back 
of the runaway horse. All cannot follow them: indeed, 
did they do so, confusion might be worse confounded. 
But it is the example of the grandly immoderate man 
that leads the moderate man to a safer journey in the 
paths of sanity, and from the extreme devotees of the 
small and the personal a society which has been utterly 
given over to the vast and the mechanical has everything 
to learn. And perhaps it will so learn. For when this 
limitless business of war is over, many will find a new 
fascination in the pursuits that seemed petty before, 
and in their reaction from the things of Empire will 
discover happiness in the things of the farm, of the 
home, of the craft, and in all those precious and 
individual cares which the whirlwinds of commerce and 
of war may sweep aside. It is conceivable that the war 
itself, that triumph of Material Bigness, may be the 
chief cause of the dethroning of Bigness, and of a new 
devotion to quality not quantity, to life and not to 
matter. The war into which the ravening steed of 
commercia] civilization has carried man, may drive him 
to make the most stubborn efforts to curb his mount, 
and to ask himself finally and irrepressibly whether 
happiness can be the end of so terrible, so insupportable 
a journey. 





THE WISDOM OF “MARK RUTHERFORD.”’’ 


Tuat the personality of a great writer should inspire 
curiosity in his admirers is perhaps a proof rather of our 
weakness than of his power. The man who had wholly 
expressed himself would not affect us in this way. His 
works would be a rounded world, and we should not care 
to stir beyond it, to inquire into the details of his career. 
There is one of the greater men of the Victorian age who, 
in our experience, satisfies this definition. We all 
visualize some picture of Thackeray and George Eliot 
when we hear their names. But does the name of “ Mark 
Rutherford ’’ suggest anything visible? We cannot for 
our part recall his portrait, and of his life beyond the 
early years we know only the barest and least 
illuminating facts. But was there any writer of his time 
who inspired in his admirers a feeling so near to affection, 
and this in spite of reserve, and mystery, and anonymity? 
We seemed to know him, as even his acquaintances may 
have failed to know him, because his inner personality, 








for all his shyness, stood before us legible in his books. 
There was more in the dim relationship than this. One 
theme runs through them all, and it is the hunger of a 
lonely soul for the rare friendships which admit of the 
interchange of thought upon the deeper interests of life. 
How suddenly they all begin in his books, how accidental 
is the meeting, how thin the crust which breaks at the 
appropriate touch! The absorbing human interest of the 
“ Autobiography ’’ lies neither in incident nor in passion, 
but in a broken series of such encounters. Mardon, Miss 
Arbour, the butterfly-catcher, and Theresa live for us 
less in themselves, than because they were for a moment 
admitted to a rare contact with the suffering mind of 
Mark. So insistent is the stress upon such meetings as 
these, that we learn ourselves as we read, to see life by 
these rare flashes. We seem to have surprised the author 
in an unsought talk, and gathered in a moment of 
confidence the inner truth of him, his essential attitude to 
the universe. The impression grows as we read on from 
book to book. Their range is limited, their grey mood 
curiously even, their serene and distinguished style lacks 
variety, while the absence of humor and the dramatic 
sense are tolerable only because there is no effort to 
supply their want by labor. The power of individual 
portraiture is as great as it is original. Other novelists 
seem to stand with brush and easel before their subject, 
and their greatest achievement is a triumph of bravura. 
For him there is no brush or easel. The character grows 
from a central thought outwards, as a plant grows from 
a seed. Nor are his tales lacking in a certain element of 
invention and romance—what professed romantic has 
surpassed or equalled the strange beauty of the tale of 
“Clara Hopgood’’? But the greatness of the man was 
not in these gifts. It lay in the steady iteration of a 
hardly-won habit of mind, in a certain rhythm of the 
feet upon the pathway of life which was the man himself. 

Lovers of “Mark Rutherford” will turn with 
assurance, but without an anxious curiosity, to the last 
pages from his pen. (“ Last Pages from a Journal.” 
Milford.) We know him, and he was never other than 
himself. He kept to the end that unmistakable distinc- 
tion of style, which seems to be partly the gift of a serene 
mind, partly the flower of a certain aristocracy of speech 
which knows how to convey its meaning by even tones, 
without emphasis or the raising of the voice. Of the 
short stories, the best have appeared already in THE 
Nation. The critical and biographical papers are essays 
in a less congenial medium. He did not express himself 
easily in this form ; he adds curiously little of his owa to 
the given material, and what he writes, especially about 
Galileo and James Bradley, is interesting chiefly as a 
reminder of his own love of astronomy. The real 
treasure in this little volume is the selection of notes 
from his commonplace book. There is not an epigram 
among them, and hardly a self-conscious phrase, but on 
every page there is some terse paragraph, perfectly 
turned for all its simplicity, which records his central, 
habitual thoughts. It is, as we should expect, his pas- 
sages on friendship and personal relations which arrest 
us first, and after them those which attempt to define his 
intellectual attitude to the universe. Two tendencies 
struggle in him. He is the resolute rationalist, who cul- 
tivates in himself a severe devotion to the ideal of 
scientific method, and finds the whole meaning of life 
in the effort to see the universe as an ordered whole. We 
ought not, he insists, to confine the word “ sin ’’ to moral 
transgressions. ‘“ Toa divine onlooker would it not seem 
to be a sin that a man, in his haste to come to a con- 
clusion, should wilfully neglect sufficient experiments?” 
“ Any theory of life,” he holds, “is better than none,” 
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and he comforts himself for the triumph of socialism, 
which he predicts but dislikes, with the reflection that 
socialism is “ an idea, and in as far as it aspires to govern 
the world by an idea, it is progress.’’ He goes so far as 
to give a purely intellectual definition of Religion, which 
reads like a compressed proposition from his master, 
Spinoza, “God being the Reason of the Universe, 
religion is, therefore, the impulse to recognize Him.’’ 
Yet one feels that there is in this stress on reason and 
intellect something wilful and self-imposed. If we could 
put it to him that religion is not so much the rational 
perception of the world’s order as the emotional grasping 
at its unity, would he dissent? He drops sometimes into 
very different expressions :— 
“None of the formal arguments for the existence of 

God really convince. The proof lies in hints and dreams 

which are not expressible by human language.”’ 

Or, take again this little flash of revelation :— 


“The love of God is the love of Christ. 
I love Nature? 


How can 
Yet—look at an open wild-rose.”’ 
One shrinks from spoiling this poem in shorthand by a 
commentary. But those who are in sympathy with its 
author’s mind will follow its really complex thought. In 
these two lines the mystic in him embraces the rationalist. 
When he wrote it we feel sure that Spinoza’s memorable 
phrase “ Deus sive Natura’’ was ringing in hisears. He 
carries on the identification with the insight of a poet, 
and baptizes the most pagan thought in all philosophy. 
The truth abcut ‘Mark Rutherford”’ is, we suspect, 
that his whole mental life was struggle. It is not the 
natural man which finds expression in his pages, but the 
ideal which he always perceived and half succeeded in 
realizing. The smoothness of his style, the lack of effort 
and vanity, the absence of self-conscious literary striving, 
its distinction and serenity, suggest at the first impression 
a benign personality which has found ease. He cannot 
have been that. The man behind that style was restless 
and turbulent. ‘“ Would that I could loiter,” he 
exclaims. ‘“ Everything I do I hurry.’’ He complains 
again of his tendency to feel someone always at his elbow 
when he wrote, critic or friend. His writing, we should 
guess, was always an effort to escape from his natural self. 
Style for some men is the manner of their speech ; with 
him it was rather the ideal of how a man should speak. 
Nor do we think that his love of science, and especially 
astronomy, implied an objective scientific temper. It 
was, like the style, a difficult road of escape from his 
stormy, subjective self. It seemed strange at first to 
Mark that the entomologist encountered by hazard in the 
fields, should find solace from maddening memories in the 
classification of butterflies. In “ Miriam’s Schooling ’’ 
there is some self-revelation in the description of the steps 
by which this vital, passionate, unmethodical woman, 
with an artist’s temperament, found peace among the 
stars. She was slow to understand their motions at first, 
and dull in comparison with her practical unintellectual 
husband. To the end, when Mark Rutherford wrote 
about astronomy, it was really the history, the personal, 
human side of the science which chiefly fascinated him. 
We seem to see him, turbulent and at war with himself, 
ereeping in the night under the cloak of the friendly 
astronomer, and stilling the beating of his own heart, as, 
in that human contact, he feels the cold pulse, the serene 
rhythm, of the stars. We wonder if the man who has 
written so many idylls of friendship was himself sociable, 
and easy of approach. The truth is, we suspect, that his 
natural state was painful isolation, from which he 
stretched a hand to the imaginary friend, not with facile 
instinct but with the agony of unsatisfied desire. Did 
the real Mark conduct just such dialogues with a real 





Mardon, or were they the sketch of what he fain would 
have said and heard? Certainly in these notes the 
suggestion is rather of loneliness. ‘‘ Not a soul has said 
a word to me for years about God.’’ ‘‘I see so few 
people that they excite me.’’ Listen to this cry which 
voices the pain of a reserved man, aware of his own 
difficulties in the expression of good-will. ‘‘ Why should 
we take a sort of devilish pleasure in checking expressions 
of affection to us?’’ The intimate pictures of a perfect 
community of souls in “ Mark Rutherford’s’’ books move 
us precisely because they are not descriptions, or records, 
or realistic studies. They are aspirations, sung with 
the force of desire. The genial friend and the satisfied 
lover could not have written them. We say at first, as 
Robert Bridges said to the nightingales, ‘‘ Beautiful must 
be the mountains whence ye come,”’ 
breaks out of the night, 


but the answer 


“Nay, barren are these mountains and spent the 
streams. 

Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our 
dreams.”’ 


It is this dualism in the man that makes his power and 
his appeal. Steadily as he represses egotism in his 
writing he does not deceive us. We know that every 
line is the fruit of a personal experience, and that is why 
he is, for those who can appreciate him at all, not only a 
master but a friend. To those who have known this 
loneliness, these disillusions, this sense that the personal 
life has become aimless and unmeaning, the theme of the 
novels comes with the solace of a confidence, and the 
solution of the problem in some contact with the uni- 
versal has the power of a discovery that has been lived. 
Spinoza may teach us by theorem and demonstration to 
see life sub specie aternitatis. We suspect, perhaps 
wrongly, that Spinoza, cold and serene among his instru- 
ments, found the effort easy. “ Mark Rutherford ’’ is not 
so much our teacher, as our fellow-scholar in the same 
school. 





Short Studies. 


ELYSIUM 


Tue Triad came into my life, as I walked underneath the 
arch by which the sentinels sit in Olympian state upon 
their rather long-legged chargers, receiving, as is their 
due, the silent homage of the passing nurserymaids. The 
soldier in the middle was straight back from the front. 
The mud of Flanders clung to his boots and clothes. It 
was ‘“‘deeched’’ into his skin, and round his eyes, had 
left a stain so dark, it looked as if he had been painted 
for a theatrical make-up. Upon his puttees, it had dried 
so thickly that you could scarcely see the folds. He bore 
upon his back his knapsack, carried his rifle in his hand 
all done up in a case, which gave it, as it seemed to me, 
a look of hidden power, making it more terrible to think 
of than if it had shone brightly in the sun. His water- 
bottle and a pack of some kind hung at his sides, and as 
he walked kept time to every step. Under his elbow 
protruded the shaft of something, perhaps an entrenching 
tool of some sort, or perhaps some weapon, strange to 
civilians, accustomed to the use of stick or umbrella as 
their only arm. In himself he seemed a walking 
arsenal, carrying his weapons and his baggage on his 
back, after the fashion of a Roman legionary. The man 
himself, before the hand of discipline had fashioned 
him to number something or another, looked fresh and 
youthful, and not very different from a thousand others 
that in time of peace one sees in early morning going 
to fulfil one of those avocations, without which no State 
can possibly endure, and yet are practically unknown 
to those who live in the vast, stucco hives either of 
Belgravia or Mayfair. 
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He may have been some five and-twenty, and was a 
Londoner or a man from the home counties lying round 
about. His sunburnt face was yet not sunburnt as is 
the face of one accustomed to the weather all his life ; 
but, as it were, exposure had made his skin feverish, 
and his blue eyes were fixed, as often are the eyes of 
sailors or frontiersmen after a long watch. 

The girls on either side of him clung to his arm with 
pride, and with an air of evident affection, quite 
unconscious of everything but having got the beloved 
object of their care safe home again. Upon the right 
side, holding fast to the warrior’s arm, and now and 
then nestling close to his side, walked his sweetheart, a 
dark-haired girl, dressed in the miserable cheap finery 
our poorer countrywomen wear, instead of well-made 
plainer clothes, that certainly would cost them less and 
set them off a hundredfold. Now and again she pointed 
out some feature of the town with pride, as when they 
climbed the steps under the column on which stands the 
statue of the Duke of York. The soldier, without 
looking, answered: “ I know, Ethel, Dook of York,’”’ and 
hitched his pack a little higher on his back. 

His sister, hanging on his left arm, never said 
anything, but walked along as in a dream; and he, 
knowing that she was there and understood, spoke little 
to her, except to murmur “Good old Gladys,’’ now and 
then, and press her to his side. As they passed by the 
stunted monument, on which the crowd of little figures 
standing round a sledge commemorates the Franklin 
Expedition, in a chill Arctic way, the girl upon the right 
jerked her head towards it, and said, “ That’s Sir John 
Franklin, George, he as laid down his life to find the 
North-West Passage, one of our ’eroes, you remember 
‘im.”’ To which he answered, “Oh, yes, Frenklin’”’ ; 
then looking over at the statue of Commander Scott, 
added, “ ’ee done his bit, too,’’ with an appreciative air. 
They gazed upon the Atheneum and the other clubs, 
with that air of detachment that all Englishmen affect 
when they behold a building or a monument—taking 
it, as it seems to me, as something they have no concern 
with, just as if it stood in Petrograd or in Johannesburg. 

The hovering Triad passed into Pall Mall oblivious 
of the world, so lost in happiness that they appeared the 
only living people in the street. The sister, who had 
said so little, when she saw her brother shift his knap- 
sack, asked him to let her carry it. He smiled, and 
knowing what she felt, handed his rifle to her, 
remarking, “old it the right side up, old girl, or else it 
will go off.”’ 

And so they took their way through the enchanted 
streets, not feeling either the penetrating wind or the 
fine rain, for these are but material things, and they were 
wrapped apart from the whole world. Officers of all 
ranks passed them, some young and smart, and others 
paunchy and middle-aged ; but they were non-existent to 
the soldier, who saw nothing but the girls. Most of the 
officers looked straight before them, with an indulgent 
air; but two young men with red bands round their 
caps, were scandalized, and muttering something as to 
the discipline of the New Army, drew themselves up 
stiffly and strutted off, like angry game-cocks when 
they eye each other in the ring. 

’ The Triad passed the Rag, and on the steps stood 
two old colonels, their faces burnt the color of a brick, 
and their moustaches stiff as the bristles of a brush. 
They eyed the passing little show, and looking at each 
other broke into a smile. They knew that they would 
never walk oblivious of mankind, linked to a woman’s 
arm; but perhaps memories of what they had done 
stirred in their hearts, for both of them at the same 
moment ejaculated a modulated ‘‘ Ha!’’ of sympathy. 
All this time I had walked behind the three young 
people, half unconsciously, as I was going the same road, 
hearing half phrases now and then, which I was half 
ashamed to hear. 

They reached the corner of St. James’s Square, and 
our paths separated. Mine took me to the London 
Library to change a book, and theirs led straight to 
Elysium, for five long days. 


R. B. Cunsrnecpame GRAHAM. 









Communications. 


THE SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Since August, 1914, there has been only one 
thought in people’s minds—the war. Their eyes have been 
so riveted on the campaigns in Flanders, in Gallipoli, in 
Mesopotamia, on the events on the high seas, that they 
have scarcely troubled to look at home. If they had done 
so they would have seen that an industrial revolution was 
proceeding comparable to the great industrial revolution of 
the early part of last century. 

When the first spinning jenny was introduced—the 
forerunner of the whole factory system—the workpeople 
rioted against it, but neither they nor their masters foresaw 
the stupendous changes which were to be introduced into 
the whole industry of the country. Looking back from our 
vantage-point of time to-day, we can see how much greater 
would have been the national prosperity if the vastly- 
increased output rendered possible by machinery had been 
distributed fairly amongst those who produced it. Instead 
of this, it needed the detailed factory laws initiated by Lord 
Shaftesbury to preserve to the weakest of the proletariat a 
bare minimum of human existence, and the still more 
detailed rules and regulations of the Trade Unions to secure 
for a section of the workers even a slight share in the new 
wealth. One of the effects of these regulations was to create 
a ring fence about the skilled and highly-paid industries, 
from which unskilled men and practically all women were 
definitely excluded. 

With the coming of the war all these barriers have 
suddenly given way. The Factory Acts are no longer put in 
force, the trade union rules are being overborne, and the 
rising tide of women so long dammed back is rushing into 
industry, obliterating the lines of demarcation between men’s 
sphere and women’s sphere, and making hopeless havoc of 
the old distinctions between skilled and unskilled labor. 
These changes, taken together, constitute a veritable 
industrial revolution. 

The immediate effect has been to falsify many of the 
predictions of the Economists with regard to the war. In 
spite of the withdrawal of some four million able-bodied men 
for the Army, in spite of the employment of a further three 
or four million workers upon munitions and other war work, 
the normal life of the country has not been brought to a 
standstill. The actual productive output of the population 
within the country is prubably at least as great as it was 
before the war, and the aggregate money income has even 
considerably increased. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the industrial changes 
described above are merely temporary, and that on the con- 
clusion of peace there will be a reversion to the status quo. 
Does anyone seriously believe this? Can the Factory Acts 
ever again be put into operation in their entirety? Can the 
trade unions reassert the full validity of their detailed rules 
and regulations? Most important of all, can the women 
who have learnt to work at the lathe, to drive the trams, and 
to fill numberless other industrial occupations, be sent back 
to darn stockings in the home? It is incredible. The old 
industrial order, lixe Humpty Dumpty, has fallen down, 
and neither employers nor workmen, even if they wish, will 
be able to set it up again. 

No doubt the extent to which the new industrial order 
will differ from the old will depend somewhat upon the 
length of time for which the war continues ; no doubt there 
will be fragments of the old which will be fitted in to form 
part of the new structure But the new order will not be 
merely a patched and mended form of the old, as would 
have been the case if peace had continued ; it will be some- 
thing essentially distinct. And among the essential distinc- 
tions will be a new attitude towards the labor of women. 

Prior to the war it was tacitly’ assumed both by 
employers and workmen—outside the cotton trade—that for 
industrial purposes women were half-way between men and 
children. Employers accordingly claimed the right to pay 
them wages on a much lower scale than they paid men, 
while workmen, regarding women as blacklegs, made it their 
business to exclude them from nearly all skilled work. The 
war has destroyed this illusion. The startling fact 
has come to light that in large numbers of pro- 
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cesses, even in some requiring a considerable amount 
af skill, the labor of women, hitherto untrained, is 
at least as efficient, both as to quantity and quality, as that 
of men. In the new industrial order, therefore, women will 
have to be reckoned with for the first time as fully adult 
human beings. 

This new discovery has an essential bearing upon the all- 
important question of distribution. In the first industrial 
revolution there were two parties to claim a share in the 
productive output—the employers and the workmen. The 
struggle between them proved entirely unequal. The work- 
men, unorganized, voteless, ignorant, were completely 
routed. Almost the whole of the new wealth found its way 
into the pockets of the employing class, while the workmen 
were left with a bare subsistence wage. The trade unionism 
of the second half of the nineteenth century is the story 
of the attempt of the working men after their enfranchise- 
ment to secure some part of the lost ground. 

The second industrial revolution brings three parties 
into the field—the employers, the working men, and the 
working women—and the interests of each of these will, 
after the peace. be distinct. The employers will be tempted 
to play off the women against the men by offering them 
wages which, while far above anything they have previously 
received, are still below the wages earned by men for the 
same work. The workmen will be tempted to deal with the 
problem of the women as they have done in the past, namely, 
by the demand for their exclusion from all the better-paid 
occupations. The women will be tempted to undercut the 
men in order to secure employment. The economic struggle 
may be transferred to the political arena, where the women, 
unless they are by that time enfranchised, are likely to come 
off badly. 

But is it too much to hope that this triangular duel may 
be prevented altogether? It could be so prevented if 
patriotism were to be translated in time of peace into a 
desire to make personal sacrifices for the national weal. It 
is not necessary that the wage-earner should always be 
driven to bay, and that the employer should always claim 
everything over and above a mere subsistence wage for the 
worker. These classes have fought side by side in 
Flanders, and their blood has mingled in the dust of the 
trenches ; is it not possible that in the more humdrum life 
that will follow the war they may appreciate one another’s 
position better than before? Again, antagonism between 
the men and the women is wholly unnatural. There is no 
necessity for the exclusion of women from the better-paid 
employments, and the demand for it, however strongly 
persisted in, must fail in the long run, having brought in 
the meanwhile grave injury to the interests of labor. Men 
and women ought to be able to work on equal terms, 
depending solely on their skill, and loyally refusing to 
undercut one another. . 

But in seeking a golden bridge to span the chasm 
between the three claimants to distribution, it is all- 
important to remember one fact. Advances must always 
come from the strong to the weak, and not from the weak 
to the strong. The masters are stronger than the men, the 
men are stronger than the women. The men cannot afford 
to agree—and their leaders would be guilty of a breach of 
trust in advising them to agree—to any permanent abandon- 
ment of their pre-war regulations except in return for definite 
guarantees of a larger share of the productive output in the 
future than in the past. The women cannot afford to 
relinquish their power to undercut the men except in return 
for full recognition of their equal status as workers and 
their equal right to learn and participate in all occupations 
which they themselves shall consider fitting to their sex.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. W. Pernicx Lawrence. 





Letters to the Editor. 


es 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In the absence in this country of any realization 
of the state of American opinion, it may be worth while to 





draw attention to an important article headed “Growing 
Irritation Against England,” which appeared on January 
22nd in the New York “Evening Post,” a paper hitherto 
strongly pro-British. The article was sent to me with the 
comment that it might possibly have serious consequences, 
and with the request that the American attitude might be 
made known over here. The whole article will be sum- 
marized in the next issue of “The Cambridge Magazine”’ ; 
here it is possible only to give a few notes from it. The 
root of the difficulty lies, according to the “ Evening Post,”’ 
in “British failure to comprehend the American point of 
view, or unwillingness to attribute to it the importance it 
deserves.” The contraband situation is the chief occasion 
for this; America’s protests are regarded by the English 
Press, not as honorable attempts to maintain her neutrality, 
but as the result either of the pressure of financial interests 
or of President Wilson’s desire to capture votes. It would 
be less tactless, to say the least, for us to take into con- 
sideration the view expressed to me by an American cor- 
respondent: “ President Wilson’s Notes are not inspired by 
our interests. They are written in the interests of inter- 
national law and morality. The injury done us, however 
slight, gives us the excuse for saying something. Our 
interests would doubtless be for England to whip Germany 
as quickly as possible, and so to let you break the estab- 
lished rules of the sea as much as you please. But Wilson is 
looking to the long future. Actually, the very small 
interests which suffer from the war—cotton, meat, &c.— 
do not, I think, wield any serious political.influence, nor 
are they greatly considered in the press in comparison with 
other and bigger issues.’’ Our defence against American 
protests that we are fighting in the interests of civilization, 
and must be allowed therefore to have a free hand, is, alas! 
no longer accepted by neutrals, upon whom such an act of 
“ military necessity ” as the violation of Greek neutrality, 
and the inability of the Foreign Office to deny the 
“ Baralong” incident have made a painful impression. 

Other circumstances which cause irritation are the 
seizure of the American mails on neutral ships, the applica- 
tion of the Enemy Trading Act to the U.S.A., South 
America &c., recent speeches in Parliament urging a tariff 
after the war, and certain aspects of the Censorship. It 
was stated in the American Senate last month that the 
censorship at Liverpool is, with official consent, being used 
to capture American trade. Such a shameful charge should 
immediately be repudiated by the Government, or it will 
be believed. Moreover, the ill effect of these practices of 
war is aggravated by the English “temper of disdain”’ 
towards America. Americans who come over here expecting 
to find gratitude for their assistance, are sneered at for their 
neutrality instead. They complain that the English fail to 
recognize that the U.S.A. have afforded considerable help to 
the Allied cause by adopting a passive rather than an active 
neutrality. H.g., they have permitted the flotation of a 
War Loan; unlike other neutral states, they have placed no 
embargo on the export of munitions; they have refused a 
conference for the protection of the rights of neutrals, which 
would have resolved itself into an attack on the British 
blockade. The English, instead of expressing gratitude for 
the American feeding of Belgium, for the wonderful work of 
the American Medical Mission to Serbia, for the various 
hospitals, &c., equipped by American subscriptions, taunt 
these generous givers with the desire only to make money 
out of the war. 

France sets us an example in this respect. The French 
Press contains constant references to the generosity of 
America. The recent important visit to Paris of Colonel 
House, the intimate friend of President Wilson, was made 
the occasion for an outburst of pro-American sentiment in 
the French Press; most of the papers devoted front-page 
columns to his mission, and the “ Temps ”’ printed a leading 
article, which was a panegyric of America. Here Colonel 
House’s visit is almost unnoticed by the Press, which occupies 
itself instead with pouring scorn on President Wilson’s 
settlement with Germany. Six months ago, the Americans 
were criticized and misunderstood in France, but now the two 
countries have been brought together by a group of suck 
men as MM. Pichon, Jean Finot, and Adrien Mithouard, 
who, with the support of “ Le Petit Journal,” have initiated 





a powerful movement for promoting a Franco-American 
entente. Meanwhile, our criticisms have been allowed to 
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continue unchecked, until they bid fair to alienate from us 
the mass of the American people.—Yours, &c., 
A. @. 
February 15th, 1916. 


THE QUAKER AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—To find myself in agreement with Sir George 
Makgill is so unexpected and pleasant an experience that I 
crave leave to say a few words upon one of the subjects of 
his letter in last Saturday’s Nation. 

I share with Sir George Makgill a profound objection to 
the organization of conscience; I probably dislike and fear 
more than he does the exploitation of conscientious scruples 
in the interests of political agitation. I am quite sure that 
the part of the individual conscientious objector in that 
character is to suffer without fuss or complaint the conse- 
quences of his objection if that brings him into conflict with 
the laws of the land. Sir George is, however, likely to find 
that the men who approach the matter in this spirit are very 
much more numerous than he imagines. 

There is, however, on both sides of the argument a 
certain amount of confused thinking at the present time ; 
and it is, perhaps, worth while to make some effort to 
straighten out the tangle. 

The confusion arises out of the fact that the objection 
of the Christian pacifist, be he Quaker or other, to the 
Military Service Act is two-fold—it is both religious and 
political ; and there is some natural difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the religious and political conscience. There 
is, however, a quite definite difference. 

The conscientious objection on religious grounds is 
strictly to the course of conduct which the Act imposes com- 
pulsorily upon the individual concerned. The Act proposes 
to make A. B. a soldier. A. B. believes that participation 
in war would be, for him, a violation of the will of God. 
A. B.’s objection to the Act is, therefore, a conscientious 
objection on religious grounds. If, however, the Act, 
recognizing A. B.’s religious difficulty, does, by a definite 
clause, cut him out of the operation of its specific purpose, 
he can no longer have conscientious objections to it on 
grounds of personal religion. 

The conscientious objection to the Act on political grounds 
arises from a double conviction—(1) that it is intended 
to facilitate the prosecution of the war, and (2) that compul- 
sory military service is wrong in principle and pernicious in 
practice. The second conviction the pacifist shares with 
many who do not hold pacifist views. 

This, then, is the position. The community wills to be at 
war, and it takes certain steps to carry on the war. But 
because I affirm that personal participation in the process of 
war would be to me a violation of the Will of God, the State 
exempts me from directly taking a part in it. Outside that 
region it rightly asks me to conform to the accepted modes 
of public and personal conduct, and to meet whatever other 
demands it may make upon me; and I am in duty bound, 
as the price of continuing to live in acknowledged citizen- 
ship of that community, so to conform. Even more, if I 
have a care for the maintenance of a stable social order, I 
shall willingly consent to this requirement. My political 
conscience requires that I shall do all in my power to have 
this Act removed from the Statute Book, but equally it 
demands that I shall work for the repeal of the Act by 
what we commonly call “Constitutional” methods, and 
forbids me from using my conscientious objections on 
religious grounds to render the Act futile and inoperative 
by methods of obstruction. This remains true, even though 
the Act did not cut me out from its operations ; it is doubly 
true when the Act does so. The only alternative to this 
position is anarchy, and my conscientious objection to war 
arises from a conviction which leads me to as profound an 
objection to anarchy. 

I hold, therefore, that if I have a conscientious objection 
on religious grounds to the purpose of a particular Act, and 
if in acknowledgment of my conscientious objection a clause 
in the Act cuts me out of its main design, I owe it to the 
community to claim the exemption provided in the way 
provided ; and even to accept that exemption on conditions— 





as in the case of this Act, on condition that I.do work of 
national importance so long as in such work there is 
nothing either in intention or intrinsically contrary to my 
conscientious scruples concerning war. 

I want to plead for this view and for this line of action 
in the interests of the rights of minorities. Minorities can 
only safeguard their rights by a scrupulous regard for their 
duties; and, as in this case, the rights of a very small 
minority have been respected—their right to have their 
consciences inviolate—it is the more necessary that they 
should be punctilious in their care of their duties to the 
community. 

This line of action, it may be argued, facilitates the 
working of the Act, and so helps on the war; therefore the 
pacifist should obstruct the working of the Act. The 
sufficient answer to this argument is that it is the class of 
argument used by Sir Edward Carson in Ulster. If we 
are going to obstruct every political measure which violates 
our convictions, then we are substituting chaos for 
democracy. In a democracy the constitutional weapon 
against vicious legislation is persuasion. If one wants to 
bring the war to an end or to repeal the Act, the only method 
consistent with social order is persuasion ; and so long as the 
right of free speech, public and private, is not abrogated, 
this way remains open to us. 

But I would like to say to Sir George Makgill that until 
the right of free speech is formally abrogated by law, the 
action of his Union in Devonshire House is a violation of 
these same constitutional methods. If we take the law into 
our own hands against the things from which we disagree 
we are again heading for anarchy. He may think us wrong 
and foolish, as no doubt he does; but he is acting in a 
treasonable way to endeavor to suppress freedom of speech 
by obstructive methods, when that right is still permitted 
by law. 

Anyway, I am not at all sure that I wish the Anti- 
German Union to cease from its present policy. I have 
not been present at the Devonshire House meetings—save 
for a few moments on one occasion when I chanced to be 
passing on business. But I cannot imagine anything more 
calculated to convert people to pacifism than the abusive 
vulgarity of the Anti-German Union spokesman on that 
occasion. It might have even converted Sir George himself. 
I am not surprised to hear that it is being considered worth 
while to continue the meetings.—Yours, &c., 


RicHarD RoseRts. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
17, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
February 22nd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Assuming that Sir G. Makgill and his followers 
are justified in breaking up meetings the object of which 
is a campaign “against the war and against the measures 
that have been thought necessary for the defence of the 
country,’ how does this justify the breaking up of meetings 
whose object is neither one nor the other? Sir G. Makgill 
is perfectly aware that meetings held by Mr. C. R. Buxton 
and other speakers, the sole object of which is to discuss the 
best terms for permanent peace, and not to advocate stopping 
the war or to oppose compulsion, have been broken up by his 
union. Moreover, the breaking up of anti-conscription meet- 
ings dates from considerably before the passage of the 
Military Service Act made compulsion the law of the land. 
In any case, opposition to conscription is, from the point 
of view of the future, a less pernicious form of propaganda 
than that of the “ Anti-German” Union, the avowed purpose 
of which is to prevent the possibility of any permanent 
peace, by advocating the continuance of economic hostilities 
after the nominal end of the war.—Yours, &c., 


Rosert ARCH. 
February 22nd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The letter from the secretary of the Anti-German 
Union under the above heading appears to need some reply, 
not by way of traversing any of his statements, but in order 
briefly to express the nature of the duty which Friends are 
endeavoring to discharge during this time of war. 
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We are sometimes accused of behaving as though no 
war were raging, but we are, in fact, acutely conscious of it 
and of its vast spiritual implications. Our exemption in 
the main from military service sets us free to prepare for the 
peace that is coming by an endeavor to focus those principles 
of life and thought upon which a lasting peace must be 
founded. 

In so doing we are in no way harassing the Government, 
and the only opposition that has confronted us has been from 
those who do not appear to desire peace with all other 
nations, even when this war is concluded.—Yours, &c., 

Harorp J. Monvanp. 


Croydon. February 19th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—The letter of Sir G. Makgill suggests that because 
the Society of Friends is acting in a manner that appears to 
numbers of our fellow-countrymen to be unpatriotic it is 
therefore not following the teachings of the Founder of our 
Faith. But to some of us it appears that the hatred of the 
Jews for Christ was largely due to His “active anti- 
nationalist propaganda.’’ He did not merely refuse to head 
an insurrection against Rome, He told the people to love 
their enemies ; to the Pharisee it was just as clear that that 
meant approval of the dominance of Rome, as it is now 
clear to Sir G. Makgill and others that those who want to 
“love the Huns” are traitors and active pro-Germans. Was 
His friendship for “ publicans and sinners” an “ appeal to 
class hate”? And was the establishment of the Christian 
Church a “plan for organizing consciences”? It depends 
upon the point of view. 

Is it unchristian to help others who are striving after 
what they believe to be the truth? Is it unchristian to 
encourage them to stand firmly to their faith? 

Perhaps Sir G. Makgill is right in thinking that we 
have not been very successful in blessing our persecutors. 
If that is so, we are certainly to blame, especially consider- 
ing how insignificant the persecution has been compared with 
the fearful sufferings others are enduring. But to myself 
it seems that our chief cause for shame is our hesitancy, our 
fear, our doubt as to the desirability of associating ourselves 
with those who are regarded as the twentieth-century 
“publicans and sinners.” We are too ready to content 
ourselves with “the traditional Quaker view about war,”’ 
when something much more vigorous is needed. But we may 
sincerely thank Sir. G. Makgill for his letter, which can 
only stimulate us to a nobler conception of our duty. It is 
not easy to bridge the gulf that separates him from us. But 
I assure him that we, too, are doing our utmost to serve 
the men in the trenches, although to him, and to many, but 
not all, of them, we seem to be doing the exact opposite.- 
Yours, &e., 

Horace G. ALEXANDER. 
3, Maysfield Road, Tunbridge Wells 
February 23rd, 1916. 


THE ATTACK ON FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Judging by such outbreaks as the report of the 
Board of Trade Sub-Committee, the amendment carried by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Montagu’s 
speech at Cambridge, and the “ New York Times ’’ interview 
with Mr. Bonar Law, we are on the verge of a serious 
Protectionist epidemic. 

Protectionists have been ever ready to found a cry on 
the distresses of the moment—to show that Protection (under 
various names) is the cure for all ills. We had Fair Trade, 
Reciprocity, and Tariff Reform to give high wages and work 
for all. Now it is the time for patriotism ; protective duties 
are to make an England splendidly isolated and independent 
of the rest of the world. 

The wish has been very generally expressed that this 
may be a war to end war, and that the terms of settlement 
may be such as to give a reasonable hope of amicable 
international relations in the future. Yet Mr. Bonar Law 
talks of an economic entente between the Allies. Mr. 
Montagu says that we cannot be expected to put all nations 


| 





on an equality in matters of trade. Can we imagine it 
possible that amicable relations will ensue if we carry out 
a policy based on such views? 

Surely we are realizing that instead of a policy of entente 
with a few nations we want a concert of all, and instead of 
economic ententes and preferential tariffs we want interna- 
tional co-operation and universal free trade.—Yours, &c., 

S. Toompson CLorHIeRr. 
February 23rd, 1916. 


Street, Somerset. 


SCIENCE AT CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—I beg to thank you for your courtesy in printing 
my letter, which shows that at Cambridge the students in 
science far outnumber those who take classics. 

But, as this is a serious matter, may I make a serious 
objection to your own use of the word in the 
editorial comment beneath my letter? 

There is no possible pretext for describing the scientific 
activities of Cambridge as a “ revival.” 
five years of age! 

The Cambridge Natural Science Tripos began in 1851. 
This does not mean that there was no science in Cambridge 
before that date. 

From 1851 to 1881 the numbers were (comparatively) 
small, thirty in 1876 and thirty-one in 1880, being the 
highest. But since 1881 the annual honors classes in Natural 
Science have become very large, 54 in 1882 is replaced by 
128 in 1889, and by 195 in 1910. Even these great numbers 
underestimate our position, since they leave out of account 
all men who have taken “ Part II.” only, and all medical 
students who (for one reason or another) have not taken the 
Natural Science Tripos along with the M.B. work. 

The number from 1851 to 1881 was 400. 

The total from 1881 to 1913 (understated as explained 
above) was 3,449. 

The Mechanical Science Tripos, from 1894 to 1913, 
shows honors men to the number of 487. Grand _ total, 
4,336 men, most of whom must still be at work in our 
“unscientific ’’ country.—Yours, &c., 


“ revival”’ 


A “revival” sixty- 


E. W. 
February 20th, 1916. 


NAYLOR. 
Emmanuel College. 





Poetro. 


PROMETHEUS INVICTUS. 
“Our noisy years are moments . . .” 


Zevs spoke, and Force and Rage leapt forth, 
And manacled with iron bands 
The glorious Child of heaven and earth. 
Prometheus strove not in their hands; 
His soul within its prisoning bars 
Possess’d the All-seeing Sun and stars, 
And Love, and Death, and Time that all things bore; 
What had been, and what must ensue, 
Were in his vision; and he knew 


That Force and Rage would pass away, and be no more. 


Spirit of Man! Earth’s child, Heaven’s heir, 
Tho’ in the grasp of Rage and Force 
Thou groanest, do not then despair ; 
Thy soul is stronger than their curse. 
Behold, the ages are to thee 
As tempests to the storied sea ; 
The waters cleave and thunder at their will; 
Thou, like the great deep, dost endure 
The tempest’s turbulence secure; 


In the eternal quiet Force and Rage are still . 


C. H. Herrorp. 
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weekly selection of books which we 
the notice of our readers :— 


“The Queen Victoria.” By Clare Jerrold. 


Nash. 15s. net. 

“Domestic Life in Rumania.’’ By Dorothea Kirke. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 

“Potsdam Princes.’”’ By Ethel Howard. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


‘ 


‘Pleasures and Palaces.’’ By Princess Lazarovich-Hrebliano- 


vich. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net. 
“What the Irish Regiments Have Done.’ By S. P. Kerr. 
(Fisher Unwin. ls. 6d. net.) 
“These Lynnekers.’’ By J. D. Beresford. (Cassell. 6s.) 
“Sussex Gorse.”’ Nisbet. 6s.) 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
* 7 » 
RoMANTICISM rouses no enthusiasm in the literary world 

to-day. Gothic cathedrals are out of favor, melancholy has 

ceased to be modish, and outpourings of sensibility are 
listened to with impatience. But if the name is not fashion- 
able, we have still a good deal of the thing. I have lately 
been looking through some of the productions of the French 

School of 1830, and I am struck by the resemblance of their 

attitude to that of our own Futurists and Imagists. There 

is the same contempt for tradition and established standards, 
the same steeplechase towards originality, and the same 
desire to rejuvenate literature by creating new forms. It is 

a thankless job to provide anybody with literary ancestors, 

especially a group of writers who boast of having been able 

to dispense with those adjuncts, and the gap between, say, 

Théophile Gautier’s “Emaux et Camées” and the “ Spoon 

River Anthology’ is clear enough in all conscience. Yet 

it would be possible to trace an uninterrupted chain from 

the vers libres with which some of Gautier’s comrades 
experimented, through Bandelaire’s “Petits Poémes en 

Prose,” down to the rhythmical audacities of Mr. Edgar Lee 

Masters 

* + > 
Taxe Aloysius Bertrand, the author of that strange 
book, “ Gaspard de la Nuit,” for example. The name given 
him by his god-parents was Louis, but the change to 

Aloysius was excusable in an age when Théophile Dondey 

and Auguste Maquet preferred to be known as Philothée 

O’Neddy and Augustus Mackeat. He was born at Dijon in 

1807, and at the age of twenty-two he made his way to 

Paris, and graduated, like most Romantics, by reciting his 


verses at Nodier’s rooms in the library of the Arsenal. Here 
he met Sainte-Beuve, and it was through the latter’s 
exertions that his famous book found a publisher. For 


“Gaspard de la Nuit” is in many ways a famous book. It 
first appeared in 1841, and though several times reprinted, 
it was not until 1895, when a 1ew edition was issued by the 
“Mercure de France,” that it became known to more than 
a small circle. The striking thing about it for a reader 
to-day is its likeness to what is now called Imagism: 
Bertrand’s aim was to write short pieces of prose with all 
unity, precision, and elaboration of verse, and to choose 
pictorial subjects which he treated in a pictorial manner. 
Almost the only difference is that while our contemporary 
writers give their verse the freedom of prose, Bertrand 
brought his prose under some of the laws of verse. 
* > * 
An illustration is, perhaps, the best way of proving that 
I do not exaggerate the resemblance. “ Gaspard de la Nuit” 
is made up of about fifty pieces, each divided into something 
like stanzas. Here is one, called ‘‘ Le Clair de Lune,’’ which 
I have chosen simply because it is shorter than most of the 
others 
“Oh, qu’il est doux, quand l’heure tremble au clocher, 


la nuit, de regarder la lune qui @ le nez fait comme un 
carolus d’or! 

“ Deux ladres ee lamentaient sous ma fenétre, un chien 
hurlait dane le carrefour, et le grillon de mon foyer 
vaticinait tout bas. 

‘‘Mais bientét mon oreille n’interrogea plus qu’un 
silence profond. Les lépreux étaient rentrés dane leurs 
chenils, aux coups de Jacquemart qui battait ea femme. 

“Le chien avait enfilé une venelle, devant les pertuisanes 
du guet enrouillé par la pluie et morfondu par le bise. 
“Et le grillon e’était endormi, des que la derniétre 
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bluette avait éteint sa derniére lueur dans la cendre de ls 

cheminée. 

“Et moi, il me semblait—tant la fiévre est incohérente 
—que la lune, grimant ea face, me tirait la langue comme 
un pendu!”’ 

If this were published today, would it not undoubtedly be 
classed as an Imagist poem ? 
- * x 

None of our contemporary writers, at least so far as I 
know, has pretended to be a werewolf, and in English we 
have as yet no lycanthropic school. That extravagance was 
committed by another Romantic, Pétrus Borel, who had a 
good deal of influence on Baudelaire, and who is still worth 
reading. A biography of Pétrus Borel, the Lycanthrope, was 
written by the late M. Jules Claretie in 1865, in a little 
volume now rather difficult to procure, but the English 
reader can find a fairly full account of him in Mr. Orlo 
Williams’s “ Vie de Bohéme,”’ published a couple of years 
ago by Mr. Martin Secker. Pétrus Borel’s lycanthropy was 
the fruit of his republicanism. “I am a republican,’ he 
informed the world, “because I cannot be a Red Indian; I 
need an enormous amount of liberty. Will the Republic 
give it to me? I do not know, but if my hope is deceived, 
Missouri is still left me.’’ Of all the Romantics, he most 
failed te fulfil the expectations of his contemporaries. 
Gautier and Gérard de Nerval thought he would be the poet 
of the future, before whom Hugo would crumble to the dust. 
Thirty years later, Gautier had to exclaim: “To think that 
I have believed in Pétrus!” Still, in the preface to 
“Madame Putiphar’” he has left a poem that will be 
remembered. M. Claretie has called it “the superb portico 
of a defective work,’ and Mr. George Saintsbury, not an 
indulgent critic to eccentrics of any type, pronounces it to 
be “one of the most remarkable poems in modern French 
poetry.” 

* * * 

ApakT from this verse prologue, and in spite of its title, 
“Madame Putiphar” has several points of interest as a 
work of fiction. Madame Putiphar is Madame de Pompa- 
dour, whose attempts to seduce the hero are as 
unsuccessful as Lady Booby’s designs on Joseph Andrews. 
This hero, Patrick FitzWhyte, is an Irishman who falls in 
love with Derborah, the daughter and heiress of Lord and 
Lady Cockermouth. One can judge of the quality of the book 
from the portrait of Lord Cockermouth :— 

“Lord Cockermouth had all the external appearance of 
the swine of Epicurus. Although tall, he had a circum- 
ference unknown on the Continent: two men would have 
been unable to surround him with their arms. His paunch 
fell down like a huge leather bottle as far as hie legs. He 
had not seen his knees for fifteen years. His thoroughly 
English head looked like that of an enormous doll. The 
distance between his upper lip and his short, turned-up nose, 
was hideously out of proportion, and his shapeless chin sank 
in a collar of fat. His face was violet-colored, his skin 
sunburnt, his eyes small and half-opened, and he reeked of 
roast beef, wine, and ale. In a word, this awkward human 
bulb, still moving with a certain amount of ease and energy, 
was one of those gigantic fungous and spongy zoophytes 
indigenous to Great Britain.” 

* » * 

AMUSING as are the extravagances of the Romantics, it 
is just as well to remind ourselves occasionally that many of 
them were men of talent and that some of them were men 
of genius. Some formula seems always to be needed as a 
rallying cry for authors and artists. New labels have to 
displace the old, and unfamiliar, and sometimes irritating, 
as are the methods and manners of Imagists, Vorticists, and 
the rest, there may, after all, be something in them. I 
know that this sounds like the tepid tolerance of middle 
age struggling to retain an open mind, and I must confess 
that there are few poets of the newer school whom I am 
able to read for any length of time. But I am not too old 
to admit that the future will belong to something that is 
new. The tumult and the shouting of the captains of 
realism in verse have died away. There is, of course, Mr. 
Masefield, and there are one or two others who have followed 
the traditional methods, and whose achievement is 
undeniable. The trouble about the newer schools is that 
they are so dynamic. No sooner are we made aware of the 
existence of one of them than it has sprouted into half-a- 
dozen others. Perhaps incoherence is to be the new note in 
literature, and the world of books will flow, not in a single 
stream, but in a multitude of separated rivulets. 

PENGUIN. 
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TO RUHLEBEN and BACK. 


By GEOFFREY PYKE. 
“A very fine story of a great and perilous adventure.”—The Times 
‘A most admirable book, as interesting and exc nell as any novel 
and more so than most.”—The Globe. 
‘Highly exciting.’”—The Daily Telegraph 
ss ‘Very exciting and very well told.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN 


ARMY, 7s. 6d. net 
By BERNARD PARES. [2nd Impression 


“A sovereign tonic against German-made depression.”—Punch. 


THE RULING CASTE AND FRENZIED 


TRADE IN GERMANY. 4s. 6d. net 
By MAURICE MILLIOUD. 
Introduction by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


“Well-ordered evidence . 


As. 6d. net 


. Most impressive.’—Morning Post 


A HILL TOP ON THE MARNE. 4s. 64. net 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. [3rd Impression 


“A war book which you should not miss for anything.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WARTIME. 6s. 
By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


"Very charming, very unexpected.’ "Outlook. 


[2nd Impression 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF BALKAN 
PROBLEMS. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 


‘A thoughtful and brilliant piece of work 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF JOHN 
HAY. By W. RB. THAYER. 2 vols. 21s. net 


“Will make a wide appeal on both sides of the Atlantic.”—The Times. 


DELANE OF “THE TIMES.” 5s. net 
By Sir EDWARD COOK. Frontispiece, [2nd Impression 


ef biographical portrait of deep human interest and of permanent 
historic Value.’ —The Times. 


.’—ilobe. 





THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR OF 


21s. net 


1914. By ELLERY C. STOWELL. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 
By V. DOROSHEVITCH. 


“This strong, heart-rending book.” —Country, Life. 
“So vivid that one can see it for oneself; so ‘felt’ that one can feel 
it for oneself.”—The Times. 








A FRENCHWOMAN’S NOTES ON THE 
WAR. By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 6s. 


“Absorbing reading.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ Tolerant and bright and sunnily confident.’ ‘Daily News. 








EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. eet ae 
By I. F. HAPGOOD. Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL. 
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THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU. 


“The Political Writings of Rousseau.” Edited by C. E. 
VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press. 
2vols. £3 3s. net.) 

Earty in this war a brilliant Catholic critic in France wrote 

an article in which he advanced the unusual opinion that 

the Prussianism which we are combating in this war, is the 
direct descendant and the modern representative of the 

French revolutionary tradition. Did not Kant and Fichte, 

he reminded us, owe their inspiration to Rousseau, and were 

not they in their turn the precursors of Hegel, who, of all 
men, must bear the chief responsibility for shaping the idea 
of the Prussian State? It is an unwelcome and startling 
paradox, but it is neither unfair as criticism nor untrue in 
fact. Omit the unjust reference to Kant, who shines in the 
school of philosophy as the master who, of all the great 
thinkers, did the most for the idea of peace and law, and 
the affiliation is perfectly legitimate. Nothing could illus- 
trate more aptly the many-sidedness of Rousseau, the variety 
of his influence, the wealth of his gifts, some sinister and 
some beneficent to civilization. In England, the current 
tradition, alike in the generation which immediately followed 
him and in our own time, has linked his name with the 
exactly contrary tendency. We think of him as the apostle 
of individualism. We associate him with “the return to 
nature,’’ and the idealization of uncultured innocence. We 
have fixed in our memories his defence of primitive man 
against Hobbes. We visualize him as the unkempt solitary, 
whom Paris first petted as its half-domesticated bear, and 
then drove to hermitage and to exile. He waves in our 
recollection the flag of an uncompromising revolt, not only 
against kings, priests, and society, but even against civiliza- 
tion and the arts. It merely amuses us to remember that 
the man who preached this gospel was himself the first 
stylist of his century, and no mean musician. The denuncia- 
tions of Burke still ring in our ears, and we think of him 
now as the precursor of Thoreau and Tolstoy, and again as 
the insurgent whose pen was the torch that destroyed the 

Bastille. Such a Rousseau there was. But there was also a 

Rousseau who exalted the legitimate State, who demanded 

the limitless sacrifice to it of the individual citizen, who laid 

the foundations of the extreme Collectivist theory of 
sovereignty, and left a legacy of principles which Fichte, for 
one, did consciously, and with a frank acknowledgment of 
his sources, shape into the Prussian doctrine of a State abso- 
lute alike towards the individuals who compose it and the 
neighbor lands which surround it. In pointing to the 

Rousseau whose extremer positions led quite naturally to 

this Prussian exaggeration, the Catholic critic is taking a 

belated revenge for the intolerance which made Catholicism 

in Rousseau’s ideal State a proscribed and persecuted cult. 

There is even a third Rousseau, the sage and experienced 

thinker of mature years, who confined political abstractions 

to the study, exalted the historical factor in the shaping of 
societies, insisted on the diversity of mankind, and even 
compromised, when he came to give practical advice to 

Corsica and Poland, with the inherited abuses of a disastrous 

past. Burke himself was the spiritual son of this third 

Rousseau. 

We must count, indeed, among Rousseau’s children 
both Robespierre and the Girondins, both Burke and 
Godwin, the Revolution itself, the Prussian State, and the 
first idealistic form of the Holy Alliance. For is it not on 
record that the Tsar Alexander shed tears when he read 
Rousseau’s commentary on the “ Paix Perpetuelle,”” and at 
once began to scheme for the revival of Henri Quatre’s 
project? If Rousseau’s own disciples in the next generation 
took to guillotining each other by way of dramatizing the 
contradictions of his pages, it is small wonder that his 
expositors have not even to-day fixed a consistent portrait of 
him in our minds. Without forgetting the debt which we 
owe to Lord Morley above all others, the fact remains 
that even to-day no complete edition of his works exists 
which satisfies a reasonable standard of scholarship. The 









publication, therefore, of Mr. Vaughan’s edition of the 






“ Political Writings ’’ of Rousseau is a considerable literary 
event. The text even of some vital passages in his major 
works had become inexcusably corrupt, and recent researches 
among his manuscript remains in the Swiss libraries had 
revealed some fragments and early drafts valuable in them- 
selves, and indispensable for the task of tracing the progress 
of his mind. Mr. Vaughan has performed the laborious 
task of collating printed texts and deciphering perplexed 
manuscripts with infinite pains and sound judgment. He 
has given us what is likely to be (unless new sources are 
discovered) the final text of Rousseau’s political works. He 
has done, however, much more than this. The endowment 
which makes a good editor of a difficult text is rarely com- 
bined with the power of speculative thought and the gift of 
eloquent expression. Mr. Vaughan has these three things. 
His general introduction is a luminous record of Rousseau’s 
strange and eventful mental evolution. It is also a 
suggestive study of the many divergent lines on which his 
political influence radiated, and a high, though not extrava- 
gant, estimate of his originality as a thinker. The briefer 
introductions and notes which accompany each of Rousseau’s 
works and fragments are models of what such aids to careful 
study should be. The text is, of course, in French, while 
Mr. Vaughan’s own contributions are in English. Something 
might have been urged in favor of publishing a work which 
ought to supply a demand all over the civilized world 
entirely in French, but there are gains on the other side, if 
Mr. Vaughan’s essays help to make Rousseau a more familiar 
classic in our own country. 

Mr. Vaughan’s method of exposition is necessarily 
analytic, and its result is the disentangling of the three 
Rousseaus whom we have already sketched. The puzzle 
which surrounds them is not wholly solved by this method. 
One may trace a certain evolution in time. The indi- 
vidualism of Rousseau was an early phase, enshrined above 
all in the second “ Discourse on Inequality.” The Collectivist 
phase, doctrinaire and abstract in the main, finds its com- 
pleted expression in the “ Social Contract.’’ The later man, 
who compromised with tradition and fitted the future to the 
past in a spirit which recalls the best of Burke, is seen to 
perfection in the “Government of Poland.’’ But these 
divisions are none of them absolute. The phases overlap. 
The dedication to the city of Geneva of the second “ Dis- 
course”’ anticipates the mood of the “ Social Contract,”’ and 
contrasts so sharply with the work itself, that little unites 
them save the identity of literary style. The opening of the 
“Social Contract’’ is perhaps the most eloquent expression 
even in the literature of that century of the mood of defiant 
revolt, and from it we pass with a jolt and a shock to the 
extremest statement of the sovereign rights of a legitimate 
society, and the nullity of the individual citizen. Finally, 
though Rousseau’s contemporaries were impressed with the 
abstractness of that great book, there are warning passages 
in it which prepare us for the later emphasis on history, and 
teach us that the ideal constitution is that which best suits 
each society with its concrete past and varying circum- 
stances. Mr. Vaughan’s analytical method results in an 
admirable lucidity, but it lays at moments a slightly 
excessive stress on Rousseau’s varying standpoints. The 
fact is, that Rousseau, with all his genius, was a slow thinker. 
He studied with labor and pain. He was unready and 
awkward in conversation. He seems to have spent years in 
absorbing all that he could learn from the prime influence 
which guided his development, the teaching of Montesquieu. 
The quicker but less profound intellects of his fellow- 
encyclopedists rushed through their Montesquieu, half- 
understood him, and wholly discarded him. Their blindness, 
however, was rather of the will than of the intellect. Their 
minds were fixed on the thought of reform. They were con- 
vinced that human nature is an infinitely variable stuff, 
which education and social institutions may modify with 
inconceivable rapidity and on a scale so wide that perfecti- 
bility is not a dream. They had emancipated themselves 
from the innate ideas which first barred the innovator’s path, 
and they did not mean to capitulate readily to Montesquieu’s 
analysis, which revealed a whole variety of conditions, 
climate the chief among them, that are not amenable to the 
reformer’s will. “Princes,” said Holbach, are “like 
gardeners,” and he went on to suggest that by grafting and 
cultivation they might grow what human plants they will. 
It was a shock to be told that the gardener cannot ignore 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES of the GREAT WAR. 


A new series of small volumes written by the actors in the 
Great World Drama of 1914, &. They are distinguished from 
other war books, which deal with strategic movements and 
battles or surveys of campaigns, in that they record only the 
actual daily experiences of the individual soldier. They form real 
human documents of the war, and we at home can best realise 
from them the feelings and the hardships of our fighters, the 
vicissitudes of their life, their longings for home, and also their 
unconquerable spirit to fight the battle out to victory. 


NOW READY, Each vol. 3s. 6d. net, 


WITH MY REGIMENT. 


From the Aisne to La Bassée. By “PLATOON COM- 
MANDER.” 

“Its plain unvarnished tale will make it welcome in hundreds of 
nee which have surrendered young sons to similar subaltern work.” 
—Globe. 

“To read it is to share every experience (almost) of the life of a 
lieutenant on active service, from the day when he hurriedly joined 
at the outbreak of war, to that on which the hospital ship welcomes 
him, a cot case, to her tender ministrations.”—Punch. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 


By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 

The story of one of the French Fusilier marines—6,000 

sailors, supported by 5,000 Belgians, who held up 30,000 Germans 

for a whole month and barred the way to Dunkirke, thus saving 

the Belgian army from annihilation after the evacuation of 

Antwerp. It is a tense, brief record of heroism that will thrill 
the imagination of every reader. 


IN THE FIELD. By MARCEL DUPONT 


The story of a young French Chasseur officer who joined his 
regiment during the precipitate retreat after Mons. The dis- 
appointment, the horror of the flight, the joyful recrudescence 
of hope and confidence when the order for advance was given on 
the Marne, and the splendid victory that followed, give the book 
a character of thrilling romance. 

Other volumes in active preparation. 


BEFORE, DURING & AFTER 1914. 


By ANTON NYSTROM. Introduction by EDMUND 
GOSSE, C.B. 7/6 net. 
“ Quite the most remarkable book which has been written so far 
on the whirlpool of the existing war.’’—Standard 
“Dr. Nystrém’s work may be earnestly commended.”’—Lord Cromer 
in the Spectator. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 8thImpress. 7/6 net. 

“A living piece of literature, dignified, unhysterical, and strong; 
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ments of its time.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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By DR. CHARLES SAROLEA, Author of “How Belgium 
Saved Europe.” 3/6 net. 
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THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE, 


By LOUIS BATIFFOL, With an In!roduction by / Ee 
BODLEY. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
“The work should prove a boon to all English readers who desire 
an intimate acquaintance with the history of our great Ally. ... 
The highest merit of the book is its extraordinary lucidity. For once 
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whole, are explained so simply and so easily that there is no 
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climate, and long after Montesquieu was dead, the second 
generation of the revolutionary school, in Condorcet, Volney, 
and Godwin, were at pains to maintain a reading of human 
nature that transcended climate, race, and conditions. 
Rousseau was open to the new teaching for the curious reason 
that he did not suffer from the reformer’s bias. It cost him 
nothing to admit that climate (a thing beyond man’s power 
to alter) helps to make societies and racial characters, for 
he alone among the philosophers of his age was indifferent 
to their enthusiasm for progress, though he had a glimmering 
of the idea of organic evolution. He never dreams of pro- 
gress and never provides for it. If his view of society is not 
quite static, that is only because he is always gloomily alive 
to the possibility, nay the certainty, of degeneration. No 
man of the eighteenth century gave more to the nineteenth 
than he, and yet by this failure to be touched by the vision 
of progress he seems to stand among the ancients. 

The one point of which we feel a little doubtful in Mr. 
Vaughan’s brilliant analysis of the trinity that was 
Rousseau, is whether, after he was at all himself, he ever 
was in any real sense of the word an individualist. Mr. 
Vaughan suggests in one place that the “Discourse on 
Inequality’ is simply a savage satire on civilization. In 
spite of its rather grudging admission that men were rela- 
tively happy and innocent during the transitional phase of 
loosely organized yet social life, between their existence as 
lonely and stupid animals, and the first impulse to create 
a policed society, the dedication to Geneva dispels any idea 
that Rousseau really meant to propose a return to some 
species of primitive anarchism. In some of the most 
eloquent pages in the French language Rousseau develops 
without reserves, and with no taint of pessimism, the simple 
theme that the life of a citizen of Geneva is the ideal exist- 
ence for a human being. What, then, did he mean by his 
anti-social satires and declamations? He meant, we suspect, 
to denounce nothing more than the corruptions and cruelties 
of the overgrown monarchical state. Nor do we fee] that 
the opening pages of the “Social Contract’’ are indi- 
vidualistic. On the contrary, it is the man of law, the 
prophet of an ordered society, who denounces force and 
slavery as the very principles of anarchy. 

. To come back to Rousseau in these days of world- 
politics and warring empires is to gain a new light upon 
him. In re-reading him what has struck us most is the 
continual reference to Geneva and the Swiss tradition. His 
idealization of the small state, his denunciations of conquest, 
his pride in simplicity and poverty, his recurring but never 
completed demonstrations that in the federal idea lies the 
key to the world’s salvation from wars, his belief in civic 
religion, his distressing intolerance towards Atheists and 
Catholics, his whole ideal of a rather limited, quite static 
republican community absorbed in its own internal affairs— 
what is all this but the message of a typical Swiss citizen 
to monarchical France? His originality, puzzling and 
dazzling as it seems, was in reality the erratic path that 
led him for ever back from Paris to Geneva. He learned 
to equip himself with universal ideas; he formed his tongue 
to speculative speech ; he reacted against Locke and Hobbes : 
he absorbed Montesquieu. But, when all is said, what was 
his gift to the world? It was to translate into a universal 
speech the prejudices and the pride, the faith and the courage, 
the patriotism and self-abnegation, of an old-world Genevan 
citizen. The originality of the man lay in this, that 
against all the allurements of French culture in its most 
brilliant and imposing phase, against its massive tradition 
of successful despotism and its new school of progressive 
radicalism, he contrived in the end to be defiantly himself 
—a free, conservative, and passionately social Swiss. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 


“Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson.” (Elkin Mathews. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Me. Yeats once said of Lionel Johnson that “ his ecstasy is 
the ecstasy of combat.’’ This, it seems to us, is only in a 
measure true. At his best, no doubt, Johnson is the singer 


of the lost cause and of the fight for the lost cause. But 
one is more conscious of the sorrow in his voice than of the 
We read him, as Mr. Yeats has said, in 


soldier’s passion. 


a charming phrase, “ remembering martyrdoms and courtesies 
that the world has forgotten.” His poetry is the poetry of 
regret for the defeated cavalier. One of the most beautiful 
of his poems, “By the Statue of King Charles at Charing 
Cross,” is full of this passionate regret :— 


“Sombre and rich, the skies; 
Great glooms, and starry plains. 
Gently the night wind sighs ; 
Else a vast silence reigns. 


“The splendid silence clings 
Around me: and aroun 
The saddest of all kings 
Crowned, and again discrowned. 


“Comely and calm, he rides 
Hard by his own Whitehall: 

Only the night wind glides: 
No crowds, nor rebels, brawl. 


“Gone, too, his Court: and yet 

The stars his courtiers are: 
Stars in their station set; 

And every wandering star.” 


The poem is too long to quote in full, but the last four verses 
are so characteristic of the mingled sadness and protest of 
Johnson that we cannot refrain from giving them :— 


“Armoured he rides, his head 
Bare to the stars of doom: 

He triumphs now, the dead, 
Beholding London’s gloom. 


“Our wearier spirit faints, 
Vexed in the world’s employ: 
His soul was of the saints; 
And art to him was joy. 


“King, tried in fires of woe! 
Men hunger for thy grace: 
And through the night I go, 
Loving thy mournful face. 





“Yet, when the city sleeps; 
When all the cries are still: 
The stars and heavenly deeps 

Work out a perfect will.” 


The philosophy in the last verse seems like an appended 
thing. And this is the fault of most of Johnson’s comments 
on the universe. He is seldom poet and philosopher 
in the same line. His poems repeatedly end dully, because 
he is anxious to round them off into sermons He is a poet 
of despair but only a philosopher of faith. 

It was, perhaps, his passionate despair more than any- 
thing else which made him become a kind of naturalized 
Irishman. He is, we imagine, the only English poet who 
has ever contributed a priceless poem to the literature of 
Nationalist Ireland. Shelley wrote in praise of Emmet, 
and Swinburne wrote in honor of the Manchester Martyrs ; 
but neither of them achieved anything of the peculiarly Irish 
vision which is expressed by Johnson in “ Ways of War.” 
Probably it was this poem, eminent among Johnson’s 
writings, which led Mr. Yeats to declare that his ecstasy 
was the ecstasy of combat. Certainly it breathes not merely 
the love of a defeated race but a prophecy of the 
resurrection of that race through combat. Many of Johnson’s 
Irish friends belonged to the extreme physical-force section 
of the Nationalists, and in this poem he has made himself 
their inspired singer, as even Mr. Yeats never succeeded in 
doing in his early political days. But neither an English 
nor an Irish anthology of nineteenth-century poetry will ever 
be complete without this poem, dedicated to the aged Fenian, 
John O’Leary :— 

“A terrible and splendid trust 
Heartens the host of Inisfail : 
Their dream is of the swift sword-thrust, 
A lightning glory of the Gael. 


“Croagh Patrick is the place of prayers, 
And Tara the assembling place: 
But each sweet wind of Ireland bears 
The trump of battle on ite race. 


“From Dursey Isle to Donegal, 
From Howth to Achill, the glad noise 
Rings: and the heirs of glory fall, 
Or victory crowns their fighting joys. 





“A dream! a dream! an ancient dream ! 
Yet, ere peace come to Inisfail, 
Some weapons on some field must gleam, 
Some burning glory fire the Gael.’ 
| If we do not quote the concluding verses it is because here 
| again Johnson descends from the prophet into the preacher. 
} “Treland’s Dead” is also a characteristic and beautiful 
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SELFRIDCE & COMPANY Ltd. 

Tue Annual General Meeting of this Company was 
held at 400, Oxford Street, on the 18th inst. Mr. H. Gordon 
Selfridge presided, and in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said the business was six years and 
eleven months old, and the annual report showed a net profit 
of £150,222 15s. 1d. To this must be added the amount 
carried forward from last year, £40,889 15s. 5d From this 
total of £191,112 10s. 6d. they had paid the Debenture 
interest £18,627, the Preference dividend £42,000, the 
balance of the preliminary expense account £5,754 13s. 4d. 
(making a total of £138,337 of preliminary expenses entirely 
paid out of profits and eliminated from the balance sheet 
during the past five years). They had appropriated £10,000 
to the depreciation of fixtures, which already stood at a 
very conservative figure, and £6,000 to writing down invest- 
ments. This left £108,730 17s. 2d., from which it was pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 6 per cent., amounting to £30,000 
on the Ordinary shares, and carry forward £78,730 17s. 2d., 
or over £18,000 more than would be required to pay Debenture 
interest and Preference dividend next year. 

The first half of the year was difficult, the second half 
not so much so, but the matter of expense of doing business 
had been and was one of continually growing importance. 
Their ability to keep their expense per cent. down consider- 
ably below that of any previous year was entirely owing to 
their large increase in trade. The increase in trade did not 
reflect extravagance on the part of the buying public, whose 
purchases were, on the contrary, almost exclusively confined 
to necessities. The increase also had come without any aid 
from Government orders or contracts. By about January, 
1915, the purchasing departments of the War and other 
departments of the Government had become so organized 
that they were able to place orders direct with the makers, 
and, while they had had daily opportunities to tender on 
lots of all kinds of goods for Governmental use, they had 
not made such tenders. The greatest asset which any 
business such as theirs could have was the confidence of the 
community, and the cumulative effects of their determined 
efforts in that direction had shown themselves in their 
always expanding business. 

They were fortunate in holding all of the Ordinary 
shares, and thus felt no compunctions in making their 
dividends on a very conservative basis. While they might 
have declared a very much higher dividend on the Ordinaries 
this year, they were much better pleased to pay 6 per cent. 
and retain the balance in the business. It was their purpose 
to look to their own conserved profits for the necessarily con- 
stantly increasing capital which a progressive business such 
as theirs required in the conduct of its regular trading. 
Their stock-in-trade was substantially the same as last year 
—only £3,000 higher—but they were never so much interested 
in the amount of stock as in the number of times the stock 
was turned in the year, and during the last twelve months 
the number of times turned was greater than that shown by 


any similar business in the world with whose figures the 
Chairman was familiar. 





To be powerful—strong of will—energetic, quick to 
think—decisive in action—to have all the attributes of 
virile strength you need— 


VisemM 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. 
a tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form 
for use in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 

The Powder is sold in tins at 1s. 6d., twice the size 
2s. 6d., four times the size 4s., eight times the quantity 
7s. 6d. Send post card for free sample and descriptive 
booklet. 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the 
Proprietors will be pleased to supply it post free, on receipt 
of postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken 
to state whether Chocolate ated or Plain are desired. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. E (London Depot), 
Battersea Park, S.W. 
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Help the Homeless 





People of Poland 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND 


FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds 
of miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and 
have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that 
the joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly 
voice, has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight | 
have ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, 
and to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war 
—broken men and women, and starving children—an 
earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 

Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in Petrograd, and considerable profit is made on the 
extremely favourable rate of exchange. In normal times, 
Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10. but at present she gives 
us over 150 roubles Sor £10. The English equivalent of a 
rouble is a fraction over 2/1. 





Twenty Shillings will keep Twenty 
people from Starvation for a Week, 


Committees have been established in all the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

HIS EXCELLENCY SIR G, W. BUCHANAN, 
British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Petrograd. 
Chairman: THE LADY BYRON. 

Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

Hon. President: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. | Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 


The VISCOUNT BRYCE, Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bt. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 


Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
THE LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon, President Manchester Committee: 


THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Patrons Liverpool Committee: 


The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. The EARL OF DERBY. 





Hon, Treasurer : 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq, 


36, King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64, Old Broad Street, E.O. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘Great Britain to 
Poland Fund.” 
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Irish poem, with its appeal to the “Immemorial Holy 
Land ” :— 
“For thy dead is grief on thee? 
Can it be thou dost repent 
That they went, thy chivalry, 
Those sad ways magnificent?”’ 
Here, it is interesting to note, even the rhymes in the middle 
of the lines are after the Irish manner. 
“ Desideria,” again, utters the cry of an Irish exile— 
a strange utterance to have from the lips of an Englishman 
educated at Winchester and Oxford :— 


“The angels of the sunlight clothe 
In England the corn’s golden ears, 
Round me: yet would that I to-day 
Saw sunlight on the Hill of Howth, 
And sunlight on the Golden Spears, 
And sunlight upon Dublin Bay. 


“In hunger of the heart I loathe 
These happy fields: I turn with tears 
Of love and longing far away: 
To where the heathered Hill of Howth 
Stands guardian, with the Golden Spears, 
Above the blue of Dublin Bay.” 
One finds the same sense of exile in much of his religious 
verse, which, on the whole, is inferior verse. His Christmas 
carol, with the refrain “ Dicamus! Canamus! ”’ is a delightful 
thing, though in its music rather than its phrases, and there 
are one or two other religious poems which make a strong 
appeal to those who share the poet’s creed—he was a 
convert to Catholicism as he was to Nationalism—but his 
religious poetry seldom has about it much of rapture. There 
was in him a certain feebleness and vagueness which we do 
not find in the great religious poets. He had, moreover, 
more of the reflective than of the ecstatic temperament. At 
least, he was able to express the reflective side of himself 
more coherently. 

But incoherence is the mark of nearly all his poetry, 
secular as well as religious. He sings on and on as though 
hoping that his passion will suddenly become articulate, 
but it seldom becomes entirely so. His poetry is scattered 
and diluted poetry. He is a true poet in sensitiveness and 
in music. But one feels that, as a rule, his imagination 
grasps rather vaguely after his vision. He seldom strikes 
forth a masculine and triumphant phrase. He is richer in 
poetic tastes than in poetic images. That is why he often 
fails to communicate the delights of which he sings. We 
have an example of this failure in “ The Classics,” in which 
he praises his favorite authors in a number of verses, all of 
them rather like this :— 

** Herodotus, all simple and all wise: 
Demosthenes, a lightning flame of scorn: 
The surge of Cicero, that never dies: 

And Homer, grand against the ancient morn.” 
None of the ancients is here reborn for us in a phrase. 
Johnson has said about them, not something that has 
escaped from his own soul as from its home, but something 
that anybody with a sense of great literature might have 
said. He has given us here and in many of his poems a sort 
of lowest common measure of poetry. He has given us 
poetry without features. 

If one is glad to have his collected verse, then, it is not 
because all of it is good. It is because some of it is so good 
as to make us inquisitive about the rest and eager to explore 
the whole field of it in the hope of coming upon some 
undiscovered flower. But it is unlikely that more than five 
or six of the poems will be remembered even by the 
anthologists a century hence. The beautiful “ Dead” is one 
of the best-known of them to-day. But, short though it is, 
its lack of definite outline and its tag of morality leave it an 
imperfect and minor poem :— 

“In Merioneth, over the sad moor 
Drives the rain, the cold wind blows: 


Past the ruinous church door, 
The poor procession, without music, goes. 


**Lonely she wandered out her hour, and died, 
Now the mournful curlew cries 
Over her, laid down beside 
Death’s lonely people; lightly down she lies. 


‘In Merioneth, the wind lives and waile, 
On from hill to lonely hill: 
Down the loud, triumphant gales, 
A spirit cries Be strong! and cries Be still!” 





5] 


“ Renegade,’’ with its heart-breaking refrain :— 


** But all that now is over,” 
falters in thesame way toa prosaicend, Even when Johnson’s 
inspiration is more or less evenly distributed through a 
whole poem, it is seldom inspiration of the kind that gives 
it the unity and beauty of a fine sentence. Thus his 
poem, “In England’’—he was an English as well as an 
Irish patriot—is in the nature of a catalogue of joys, in 
which the verses might be transposed in all sorts of ways 
without doing much injury to the poem as a whole. One 
might almost begin at the last verse and so read back till 
one reached the first, and one would lose little of its beauty. 
Even so, Johnson does in this poem communicate what he 
has seen and what he has felt as a new being upon earth. 
One may choose any of the verses almost at random, and 
one will find in them authoritative echoes of experience :— 

“A cliff of rent, black rock, 
About whose stern height flies 


The wrangling seagull flock, 
With querulous, thin cries. 


“The seagulls’ wrangling cry 
Around the black cliff rings: 
I watch them wheel and fly, 
A snowstorm of white wings. . . 


“A light prow plunges: red, 
Red as the ruddy sand, 
The tall sail fills: well sped, 
The fair boat leaves the land. . 


“In tree-top the worn gale 
Hangs, weakened to a sigh: 
The rooks with sunrise hail 
From out the tree-tops fly. ... 


“My step fills, as I go, 
Shy rabbits with quick fears: 
I see the sunlight glow 
Red through their startled ears.’ 


’ 


And soon. That is the weakness of the poem. One could 
end it almost anywhere with an “and so on.”’ 

Mr. Ezra Pound, in a rather bumptious preface, in which 
he speaks of “the Miltonic quagmire,’ insists that 
Johnson’s poems are “criticism for the most part.’’ ‘One 
might almost say,” he adds, “they are literary criticism in 
verse.’’ He also declares that Johnson “wrote an English 
that had grown out of Latin.’’ These statements are cer- 
tainly not relevant to any but one of the poems we have 
quoted. Johnson might have written all his best work if he 
had never read a line of Latin ; nor do his poems appear to us 
to be critical in any sense in which the word cannot be 
applied to all reflective and elegiac poetry. His distinction 
is rather that he has expressed in verse the soul of a strayed 
cavalier and the triumph of failure. He has also poured 
his affections—affection for school, university, and country— 
into tender rhyme. But it is the lost cause that is to him 
a passion. It is the songs of this that he has chanted in 
music that may well prove to be immortal. 





RICHARD WHITEING. 


“My Harvest.” By RicHarD WHITEING, 
STOUGHTON. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Hodder & 


Few reviewers, we fancy, will succeed in skipping Mr. 
Whiteing. For ourselves, we have read the book 
thoroughly, and could read most of it again with equal 
pleasure. It is at once dignified and full of humor, 
leisurely and strenuous, an admirable piece of literature, 
and altogether a very different affair from most of the 
memoirs and reminiscences with which the market has of 
late been flooded. 

So light and bright is the touch that we find it difficult 
to credit Mr. Whiteing’s assurance of his seventy-five or 
seventy-six years. Here it is, however, in black and white. 
“T was born, alas! as far back as 1840.’’ To the “alas!’’ we 
venture to demur; for if “ there is still so much to see,’’ we 
make no doubt that he will see plenty of it—and, let us 
hope, write about it, too. Already he has seen much: 
America, France, Germany, Russia, Spain, and, indeed, the 
greater part of Europe. France he knew pretty well before 
the Franco-German struggle of 1870, for he had lived there 
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BOVRIL LIMITED. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Company was held on 
the 22nd inst., the Earl of Erroll, K.T., presiding. In 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chair- 
man said that notwithstanding the higher cost of materials, 
transport, and labor, the net profits, with the exception 
of the Boer War year, 1900, constituted a record in the 
Company’s history. The increased trade was largely 
accounted for by the growing popularity of Bovril throughout 
the British Empire, and to some extent by the large supplies 
purchased privately and sent out to soldier friends and 
relations at the front. The introduction of the new licensing 
laws was also a helpful factor, and owing to the generally 
recognized stimulating effects of Bovril he hoped it would 
prove a permanent one. The net profit, standing at 
£168,796, showed an increase of £31,211 over last year. 
Virol Ltd. had for the third year in succession paid a 
dividend of 124 per cent., and increased the reserve fund 
to £27,500. Notwithstanding the higher manufacturing 
costs, he was pleased to state that the sales of that company 
had shown a satisfactory increase up to date. 

One lesson that had been strikingly emphasised by the 
great struggle in which the country was engaged was the 
paramount importance of scientific knowledge and the need 
for a closer application of scientific methods in every depart- 
ment of our national life and work. The fruits of the 
recognition and encouragement which Germany had during 
the past half-century extended to her scientists were 
obvious. 

In the memorandum recently presented to the Govern- 
ment drawing attention to the results of past indifference on 
the part of our legislators and administrative officials to 
scientific research, it was stated that there was only one 
trained man of science who in recent years filled a place in 
a British Government—the late Lord Playfair, who was the 
chairman of their company from the date of its formation 
until his death. Since the death of Lord Playfair many of 
the most eminent scientists in the country had assisted from 
time to time in the research work of the Bovril Company, 
and their special knowledge in food matters was always at 
the services of the directors. Established as it was under 
the auspices of perhaps the greatest of all British 
authorities on food chemistry, Bovril marked an important 
step in advance of the then existing concentrated beef pre- 
parations. At that time, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, 
originated by the well-known German chemist, Baron Justus 
von Liebig, was probably the best known, but Bovril soon 
secured for an entirely British enterprise the leading place— 
a position which it had ever since maintained. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne said that, judging from the 
testimonials regarding its use, both in field and base 
hospitals, at the different fronts, and in hospitals, camps, 
canteens, and munition works at home, Bovril might be 
regarded as a national asset. During the terrible journeying 
of the English nurses from Serbia to the Adriatic Bovril was 
for days almost their only food, and stood them in good 
stead. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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twice, and he has some very interesting remarks on the 
wonderful recovery of the defeated country. 


“You see a State, well-nigh at its last gasp—devastated 
cities, ruined railways and bridges, trade and industry at 
a standstill; and then, almost with the ink yet wet on the 
treaty of peace, a sudden spring back to life and work. It 
is easily explained. Creation is still the dominant impulse 
of the race, destruction takes but a second place. Only 
thousands destroy, but millions to their full count of the 
population are interested in the labors of restoration. By 
an irresistible law everyone flies to his store, often from 
secret hoards, to stock the shop and the market. Adam 
delves again, Eve spins, the children find their way to the 
schoolhouse. Every insect of the swarm brings his mite 
to the reef, till the magician’s wand sinks to the level of a 
bauble of pantomime. 

“The new France came into being under conflict of 
course, but of conflict within the bounds of law. Should 
it be the old monarchical France in a fresh lease of life, or 
the France of the revolution, tempered by experience and 
by suffering into common sense? We know which system 
won, and which has proved the most stable of all the French 
systems of a century.” 


Mr. Whiteing knew many of the men of that generation, 
and hits them off with extreme felicity. Gambetta, who 
struck for the side of the revolution, was ‘‘a bull of Bashan 
of politics’; eating well, drinking well, and having 
“Pantagruel’’ for his bedside book. Jules Simon was a 
man of the study. Rouvier was the great organizer of 
finance. “He could think in millions.” Rochefort, who 
was transported to New Caledonia and escaped thence, 
“was against them all. There was the slipperiness of the 
eel in his composition, the venom of the snake, and every- 
one by turns felt the smart of his poison, if not the death 
stroke.” 

After a long period of Paris, tempered by various foreign 
missions, Mr. Whiteing settled in London again, and of 
the ageing Victorian epoch he writes delightfully. He is 
enthusiastic over Tennyson—‘ Immense he was.’’ Carlyle 
“blew a trumpet blast for the battle of life, and his foibles 
were but his pauses to recover his wind.” He remembers 
Browning, Ruskin, and other pillars of the State of that 
day. He was on the “Daily News” with Frank Hill, 
Robinson, Herbert Paul, Andrew Lang, and the rest of a 
famous team. 


“Sir Jokn Robinson was the master of us all in 
Bouverie Street. He was at first only the manager, though 
he afterwards became titular editor. As between him and 
the nominal chief it was long a question of conflict of 
jurisdictions, like that between the Mikado and the Shogun. 
He ruled by suggestion, scouring the news of the day for 
topics for Lang, and promoting without commanding suit- 
able subjects for the rest. His pride was that he knew a 
handy man when he saw one, and annexed him as soon as he 
could. He discovered Archibald Forbes. . Our 
manager was still busy with the question of getting him 
into the net, when one day up came his card for an inter- 
view. ‘The Lord hath delivered him into my hand,’ 
muttered Robinson, and he was engaged at once. The 
result was the finest work in that branch of journalism ever 
seen since the golden prime of Russell of the ‘ Times.’ ”’ 


We began too far on in the book, and have said nothing at 
all of Mr. Whiteing’s earlier days. In his youth, he was 
“bound in old-fashioned indenture of apprenticeship,’’ to 
Benjamin Wyon, the great engraver of medals and gems. 
The gem engraver on the staff— 


“perhaps as working in this immemorial art, was a par- 
ticularly quiet man, who seemed to think that nothing of 
importance had happened for three thousand years.”’ 


In the evenings the young Whiteing studied at the 
drawing and modelling classes of the Department of Science 
and Art, and later went on to that school of art where 
Thackeray’s Clive Newcome sat beside “J. J.” One 
evening he was engaged on a hand of Michelangelo, “a hand 
all ridged with the strenuous lines of toil in work or war.’’ 
The master came round and took note of it. “The rails seem 
all right,” he said, “ But you might give us a glimpse of 
the train.”’ He scraped up money to join the Working 
Men’s College of Frederic Denisen Maurice, who had on 
his teaching staff Huxley, Tyndall], Dante Rossetti, and 
Frederic Harrison. He made his first hit as a journalist 


with a skit on Greenwood’s “ Amateur Casual’’; and he has 
written a fascinating book about it all. 





DISJECTA MEMBRA. 


(Secker. 6s.) 
By W. L. GEORGE, 


“Security.” By Ivor Brown. 
“The Stranger’s Wedding.” 
Unwin. 6s.) 


(Fisher 


Tue lack of unity in the more ambitious modern novel is 
becoming so serious that, unless some Lutheran novelist 
will speedily come to the front and combine form and 
selection with veracity, posterity will have positively no 
Georgian fiction to read. The dearth of all shapeliness and 
ordered coherence in the most promising modern novels is 
the most curious thing in the world. Remember that these 
novelists have consciously revolted against literary com- 
mercialism, have completely discarded all the popular 
expedients of conventional fiction, and are actually the 
pioneers of a new form of art. And yet it never seems to 
have occurred to them that structure and harmony, some 
sort of rapprochement between conception and execution, are 
an elementary essential, if their reaction is to carry any 
weight with it. The only explanation of this surprising 
want of artistic consciousness we can offer is that the 
independent novelist has carried his revolt against the 
stereotyped a little too far. The smooth, mechanical plot, 
he says, quite rightly, is the devil's advocate. Let us away 
from it at all costs. And so, confusing plot with architec- 
tural unity, he not only escapes from the one but the other. 

Take Mr. Ivor Brown, who wrote a very promising first 
novel a year or two ago. Here is the condensed substance of 
“Security.” In the first quarter of the book John Grant is 
a potential Oxford don. But he perceives in time that the 
comfortable sterility of an Oxford backwater will choke his 
purpose and etiolate his energies. What that purpose and 
energy are, John has never defined. As we shall see later, he 
never does define it. A subconscious discontent simply warns 
him that a donnish atrophy, a spiritless round of lectures, 
common room and port, are excuses for surrendering to a 
living death. And so he packs up his traps and away to 
London. The second quarter (very considerably the superior 
of any of the others) sees him dabbling rather listlessly with 
labor problems, alternately stimulated and antagonized by 
the savage idealism of Fisher, a disciple of Syndicalism. Mr. 
Brown has visualized Fisher with much skill and sympathy. 
He is a creature devoid of any psychological subtlety, and 
yet, by the force of a single-minded honesty and dis- 
interestedness of aim, can construct for himself a philosophy 
of labor. John gives personal and financial help 
to a few strikers, but always with reservations, inconse- 
quently and indeterminedly, as though, in fact, he could 
find nothing else to do. Finally, in a revulsion against 
Fisher, whom he feels is committing him to definite thought 
and action, he leaves in disgust for the country. In the 
third quarter he falls in love with Isabel. They get married, 
she to escape from the intolerable tribulations of her 
enforced domestic economy, he, presumably, because he must 
find an anchorage somewhere for a life so devoid of interest 
and purpose. So much for the third quarter. In the fourth, 
John and his wife are drifting apart, having no better cement 
for their union than an ulterior motive in creating it. 
Isabel takes little or no interest in John’s sociological 
speculations in books and the Press; John is bored with 
Isabel’s zest for gratifying her instinct for self-indulgence. 
The rupture comes when John discovers his wife in a hotel 
with a social butterfly, Philip Mainwaring. This incident 
is the occasion of a reconciliation, in which they mutually 
determine to begin all over again and rebuild their lives on 
a more substantial basis of consideration, love, respect, and 
an acknowledgment that they are average people with 
average desires and perceptions. 

Now, this is not a novel at all; it is four novels, or 
rather, four barely connected episodes, four sketches and 
rough drafts of novels. Nor is John’s personality a magnet 
in which they can severally unite. In none of the four 
episodes does experience transmute or evoke his passive 
psychology. He learns nothing; he achieves nothing, not 
even solid failure. Only at the end does he make any 


attempt to see where he stands. And what are his 
values? To aveid at all costs being a “superior 
person,” to get “gold out of the average,” to 


acquiesce in the mediocre, to walk stolidly in a 
path of “level discretion”! It is for a “security” such 
as this that John has escaped the enervation of Oxford, and 
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SCHOLARSHIP, 
SHERBORNE SCHOOL. | 








An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th 
and following days. Further information can be obtained from 
the Head Master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


THE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

HEAD MASTER REQUIRED at the beginning of Summer Term, 
1916, age 25 to 45, Graduate in Honors of a University in the United 
Kingdom. Salary £100 with minimum capitation fee of £3 per boy; 
present number 94. 
free) of the three Boarding Houses of the School, present number of 
boarders 81. 

Applications to be sent in before the 4th March, 1916, accompanied 
by four copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to :— 

PHILLIP BENNETT, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Bruton, Somerset, 
be obtained. 





from whom further particulars may 








EDUCATIONAL. 








FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Splendid situation on North Downs, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 aores of playing fields, boys’ gardens, &c. 
Large number of graduates on staff. Excellent equipment. 


- BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 
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GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
TORMEAD 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Standing in Grounds of 64 acres. 





| Thorough Education on modern lines. 


In addition Head Master has sole charge (rent | 


now | 


published, containing a review of the work and aims | 


of the S 


chool; also, Special Articles by members of 


the Staff and Old Boys. 


A copy of this illustrated brochure may be obtained from 
the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


Special attention to Physical Training and Games. 
Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal—MISS BURNSIDE CLAYTON, 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX), 
Country School for Giris. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Ngrxp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupile prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external etudente 

Principals—Mises Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


<a am + —--~ — _ - -_—— 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training aod 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For 
prospectus, addrees: Principal, BRackENHURST, HINDHEAD, SuRRBY. 
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has tasted something of the agony, bitterness, and tragic 
pathos of labor’s attempt to realize its significance; it is 
for this that he has married and that his wife has been 
unfaithful to him. Like the poor, mediocrity is with us 
always, but to make a metaphysic, a dogma of it! The 
end of John, in fact, is an end of sheer stultification. If 
Mr. Brown had regarded his hero in anything of an objective 
or satirical spirit, the episodes in the book would have been 
roughly assimilated, and so have achieved their justifica- 
tion. For some time we thought that he had, until John’s 
solemn philosophy leaped out at us. “Security ” is, indeed, 
an extremely clever book; in the part about labor, par- 
ticularly, the author’s keen insight into social conditions, 
his sharp observation, and fluent, concrete style, have kept 
a firm and lively grasp upon the material. We should not, 
indeed, take the trouble to point out the flaws in 
“Security,’’ did we not feel that the writer had strong 
capabilities, and that he had to some extent spoiled his 
second novel, in the first place, by adhering to a fetish 
which only spells futility, and, in the second place, by not 
having yet worked out a proper theory as to the significance 
of the novel-form. If he will do that, he ought to achieve 
great things. 


Mr. George’s new novel is in a different category. It 
is the story of a rather idle, characterless man-about-town 
named Huncote, who, passing the time by working in a settle- 
ment, falls in love with and marries Susan Groby, the 
daughter of a washerwoman. The marriage is simply a 
process in mutual disillusionment, on the principle that 
class is class, and never the twain shall meet. Finally, 
Susan runs away with Bert Caldwell, an engineer and her 
former lover. That isall. The rest (it is a long book) is mere 
padding. If there were some element of tragedy or comedy 
or psychology, in the marital relations between Susan and 
Huncote, Mr. George might have interested us. But there is 
none. The two might very well have made a good match of 
it, for neither of them shows any kind of individuality 
beyond the routine of custom and prejudice. What does 
interest us is Mr. George’s style. It reminds us of walking 
on wet clay. Here are one or two random sentences :— 
“She played on, not demanding his attention, now a fugue.”’ 
—‘ Aren’t we showing them what they might get to, giving 
them a taste for it, so that they be fit when they get it? ’— 
“Kissed her once or twice . . until she was entrapped and 
captured, willingly re-surrendered.”—‘‘ Making fingent 
and fictile the doggedness of . —the barrows,” “ where 
the oranges glowed like dead suns,’ and so on. It is a 
curious thing, but those who know and can use the English 
language least are always the readiest to play with it. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


THERE has been no important change in the Money and 


Discount Markets. The snowstorm has disorganized the tele- 
phone and postal service, and the Stock Markets have been 
very quiet. The peace discussion in the House of Commons 
does not seem to have made much impression one way or the 
ether. The action of Portugal in requisitioning German 
steamers is probably due to a withdrawal of British ships 
from the Portuguese colonial trade. 


THe MancHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


After many years, during which the keen competition 
of the railways precluded any possibility of a return on the 








large capital sunk in the Manchester Ship Canal, dividends 
have been declared on the Preference and Ordinary stock. 
The increase in the company’s receipts has been obtained, 
not from a larger amount of traffic, but from increases in 
charges, which were twice raised during the past year. The 
following table summarizes the results of the past three 
years :— 

1913. 1914. 1915. 
£ £ 
1,034,455 1,190,450 
687,266 743,197 
447,253 
18,965 
466,218 
346,050 


Gross Receipts 

Expenditure 

Net Receipts is eke ie 
Miscellaneous Receipts, net ... 
Total Net Income ove 
Interest, Rentals, &c. ... 

Div. on Prf. Stks. .. 97,143 
Div. on Ord. Stk. ... bic» wd 30,000 
Rate per cent. ... a aa “ 2 
Deficit mn a - 6,975 
To Reserve ... inn 15,000 
Brought Forward a sea 2 29,790 
Carried Forward sie eon a s 7,815 


1,062,029 
720,941 


The increase in seaborne and barge traffic was less than 
10,000 tons, but Ship Canal tolls and dues brought in 
£101,000 more, while the total gross revenue was £156,000 
higher. Expenditure, however, advanced by £55,000, largely 
on account of higher wages on railways, so that net revenue 
is just over £100,000 more. A sum of £15,000 is reserved 
for contingencies and repairs, while the dividends of 34 per 
cent. on the Corporation Preference Stock, 3s. per share, or 
14 per cent., on the Preference shares, and 1s. 6d. per share, 
or # per cent., on the Ordinary shares absorb £127,143, 
reducing the balance to be carried forward to £7,815. These 
good results naturally affected the prices of the company’s 
stocks. The ordinary shares are now quoted at about 1 5-16, 
as compared with %, the lowest price of 1915, the yield on 
the present dividend working out at £5 14s. 3d. per cent. 
The Five per Cent Preference Shares now return about 74 
per cent. 
LonpoN UNDERGROUND RalLways. 

electric 
Company 
of which 


The aggregate gross 
railways and the London General Omnibus 
from all sources in 1915 were £5,481,144, 
£5,029,779 was retained by the companies for “ revenue 
liabilities,” leaving a balance for the common fund of 
£451,366, which was divided in the following proportions :— 


receipts of the four 


Profit, 1914, 
after reserve 
and pref. _ 


Share from 
Common Fund. 
per cent. £ 
Central London ss zor 20 su 90,273 
City and 8S. London oe anh 2 aon 9,027 
London Electric ... in -_ 26 117,355 
Metrop. District... eee eve 12 54,164 
L. General Omnibus ... ie 40 180,547 


451,366 


: 73,284 
Dr. 18,971 
68,760 

30,629 
286,427 


440,129 


The Central London, after putting £10,000 to contingencies 
and renewals, received from the fund £17,000 more than was 
earned last year, and is able to revert to a dividend of 3 
per cent., the level at which it stood from 1909 to 1913, 
the dividend for 1914 being 28 per cent. The City and South 
London is able to pay the preference dividends for 1915 in 
full. The London Electric pays 14 per cent. for the year on 
the ordinary stock, the highest dividend in its history, § 
per cent. being the distribution for 1914. The Five per 
Cent. Second Preference Stock of the Metropolitan District 
gets 3 per cent., as against 2 per cent. a year ago. The 
Underground Electric Six per Cent. Income Bonds, which 
now stand higher than the highest price of 1915, give a yield 
of just over 7 per cent. On the London Electric Four per 
Cent Preference the return is nearly 64 per cent. 
LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000 


“Low rates a distinctive feature.”—-The Times. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 








